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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It was not in what was said or what was done in 
Lord Milner’s honour that the banquet of Thursday 
last was especially a tribute to him, a tribute to him 
personally. The significance of the testimony was that 
most of the speakers, notably Lord Curzon, naturally 
turned off to the great imperial questions, saying little 
of Lord Milner himself or of his achievements. This 
was the instinctive appreciation of finer spirits. Because 
it was a Milner occasion, it was an empire occasion ; and 
Lord Milner, as he of all men would most wish, was 
sunk in the empire. This is the real patriotism ; as far 
from the jingoism that would ‘‘ paint the world red” 
in the hope of rouging itself, as from the feeble little- 
countryism which shrinks from greatness. The best 
message to take away from this function was Lord 
Curzon’s reminder that ‘‘ we cannot have a world-wide 
empire without paying a price for it”. 


Lord Elgin’s despatch, containing the views of the 
Government on the next Colonial Conference, which is 
to meet on 15 April, 1907, unfortunately conveys the 
impression that the Colonial Secretary has been search- 
ing about to find some lines of departure from the 
programme of his predecessor. Naturally he does not 
consider himself bound by Mr. Lyttelton’s suggestion 
that the Conference should in trv be called the 
Imperial Council. But though the title Imperial does 
not please him apparently, he is prepared in fact to 
make the Conference more imperial by inviting the 
attendance of representatives from India. By what 
process of reasoning Lord Elgin justifies the inclusion 
of India and the exclusion of the Crown Colonies we 


are not told. It is something that New Zealand has 
extracted from the Secretary of State an undertaking 
that the Conference will be free to discuss the question 
of fiscal relations. Such a discussion can hardly fail 
to open the eyes of the Government to facts now 
denied. 


In the Sudan as well as the Sinai Peninsula Sir 
Edward Grey has been engaged in protecting the British 
Egyptian frontier. An agreement has been concluded 
with the Congo State by which the whole of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal is rendered indisputably British. There 
would never have been any doubt about the ‘matter if 
King Leopold had not sub-leased to France a con- 
siderable part of the province which he held under 
agreement from Great Britain. It seems that the 
question was not finally disposed of after the Fashoda 
incident. It is therefore well that the Foreign Office 
should now render assurance doubly sure by annulling 
the agreement of 1894. King Leopold will continue to 
hold the Lado Enclave till his death, when it will be 
taken over by the Governor of the Sudan. The 
ultimate reversion is important, not only strategically, 
but in view of the future commercial development of 
the Sudan. 


The statement on Wednesday regarding Macedonia 
afforded further proof that continuity in British foreign 
policy is a reality. Mr. Lynch, having recently 
been in Macedonia, made the sweeping allegation 
that what we hear and réad~is in no way worse than 
the traveller sees and reads daily on the spot. When 
he declared that nothing whatever has been done to 
realise the reforms pressed upon the Porte by Lord 
Lansdowne, he went a little beyond the mark. As a 
fact the Foreign Secretary showed that some progress 
has been made towards putting the finances of 
Macedonia on a sound and intelligible footing. The 
position of the Gendarmerie is less satisfactory, and 
if the Porte does not soon comply with the de- 
mands of the Powers, one or other of them in Sir 
Edward Grey’s view will take matters into its own 
hands. Great Britain is acting with Russia and 
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Austria, and Sir Edward Grey endorsed Lord 
Lansdowne’s assurance that, whilst we cannot move in 
advance, we shall strenuously support them in bringing 
pressure to bear. Recent events should at least con- 
vince the Sultan that the British Foreign Minister does 
not give an undertaking of that sort without meaning 
what he says. On Thursday Sir Edward stated that no 
general agreement had been made with Russia. 


The conduct of Oppositions shows little variation in 
parliamentary assemblies, so we are by no means sur- 
prised to find that a section of members of the Reichstag 
think everything wrong that their Government does in 
foreign policy. Herr Bassermann did not pass a very 
acute criticism when he sneered at the Emperor William’s 
visits abroad. The Tangier expedition was on the 
whole a success and not a failure. No doubt the 
Kaiser likes more fuss and ceremony in his descents 
upon foreign potentates than does King Edward, but 
both those monarchs do good business when they go 
abroad. German pessimists will talk of course about 
their isolation just as British pessimists will. But what 
does it all amount to? Germany has compelled France 
to ask leave of her and other Powers before she can 
move in Morocco, and Sir Edward Grey explodes the 
notion of an anti-German intrigue between Russia and 
England. Germany is in a much stronger position 
than she was, owing to the weakness of Russia. The 
Emperor William may be for the moment unpopular in 
Hungary, but that will only make him more popular 
in Austria. All parties bore witness to a better feeling 
between Germany and ourselves, though kind words 
at mayoral banquets do not necessarily commit a nation 
to much. 


On Tuesday the new Hungarian Parliament was 
opened by the King in accordance with precedent in 
the Royal Palace at Buda and not in the Parliament 
House. Distinctions of this kind have even more signifi- 
cance in Hungarian politics than they have elsewhere ; 
and much of the interest of the ceremonial connected 
with the King’s presence turns on such concessions 
to Hungarian national feeling as the absence of the 
imperial standard from the Palace during the reading 
of the speech. The parliamentary position is peculiar : 
the independence party, numbering two hundred and 
fifty out of four hundred representatives, and a com- 
bination Ministry holding office on the understanding 
that the ideas of this majority shall not be con- 
sidered practical politics for the present. The speech 
states that the mission of Parliament now is to prepare 
bills providing for free exercise of universal suffrage ; 
and when they become law there is again to be an appeal 
‘*to the public opinion of the nation on a broader basis 
and in its entirety”. The question to be settled is 
whether the new Cabinet will have sufficient control 
over the various parties to make a parliamentary régime 
once more possible in Hungary. 


The second ballots in France have resulted as every- 
one knew they would. The bloc is made stronger than 
ever in numbers, the socialist element gaining most. 
So large is the bloc party now that it may possibly 
split up before long. French republican politicians 
have experience in that art. To France the election 
was disastrous, disastrous symptomatically. Inter- 
nationally it does not matter very much. The centre 
of gravity is not in France now, as once it was. One 
looks elsewhere now for the significant movements in 
European polity. Meantime the dual alliance stands: 
and French international significance rests on that. 


In Parliament committee stage of the Education Bill 
has begun with a very unpleasant set-back for the 
Government. They set their minds on getting through 
the first clause this week ; but they have not done so; 
and only the guillotine will get it through on Monday. 
They had not been doing well during the discussion of 
the earlier amendment, their majority being habitually 
below the normal; but their more serious troubles 
began with Mr. Maddison’s amendment in favour of 
a secular system. This was supported by Mr. Ramsay 


Macdonald and Mr. Masterman, a devoted follower ot 
the Government. Their case required them to expose 
the weakness of the Government specific and the sham 
of Cowper-Temple religion. Not for many years has 
the truth about the Cowper-Temple clause been told 
fearlessly in the House of Commons as it was during 
this debate by these Liberal and Labour members. 


This was very disconcerting to the Liberal centre. 
Dr. Macnamara could hardly contain himself ; no wonder, 
for the Cowper-Temple clause is the sheet-anchor of 
his public existence, and here were political ‘‘ friends ” 
of his blaspheming against it. Mr. Chamberlain, on 
whom an opportunity is never wasted, ‘‘ nipped in” 
with an amendment to Mr. Maddison’s amendment. 
Mr. Chamberlain agreed that no religious teaching 
should be paid for out of public funds, but would allow 
it to be given within school hours and by the regular 
teachers, if willing. The exposure of the Government 
plan of endowed undenominationalism was of course 
common ground between the Unionist party and Mr. 
Maddison. Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment will clear 
the ground for allowing all denominations an equal 
right to teach religion to their own children at their 
own expense. The Government are thus placed in 
the awkward position of having either to accept Mr. 
Chamberlain’s solution or to insist on forcing on those 
who do not want it State-made and State-paid reli- 
gious teaching. It is a pity the Unionists were not 
quite prepared for Mr. Chamberlain’s move. 


So far Unionists are doing well, but the fighting is 
left to too small a number. There are too many 
Unionists who take no part in the discussion at all ; 
this will not do. Every man must bear his share of the 
burden. If there were many men of Mr. Healy’s 
calibre, for instance, we could break the back of the 
Government. In committee stage in opposition he is 
the most effective man in the House. The Government 
will not be able to keep their men muzzled very long ; 
it is torture unendurable to a Radical to sit still and be 
quiet ; especially to the less refined type which last 
election sent back in such large, happily unprecedented, 
numbers. So far the Prime Minister has not intervened 
nor any of the Liberal leaders. Mr. Birrell is making 
a poor show: halting and apologising and unable to 
give even his own view of the points put to him. 


Is it out of order for one member of the House to 
call another member ‘‘ impertinent” ? This momentous 
question was discussed in the House on Tuesday, when 
Mr. Chamberlain used the wicked word against Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman for interfering between a 
little duel between himself and Mr. Macnamara. Mr. 
Myer full of indignation put the question to the 
Chairman, who without even consulting the learned 
clerks at the table decided boldly and off-hand that it 
was not unparliamentary. Whereupon loud Opposition 
cheers and gloomy silence on the Government side. 
The Chairman, if precedent counts in this matter, was 
quite right. We can recall at least two instances where 
‘*impertinence” has passed muster in debate. Mr. 
Walter Long years ago applied the word to Sir William 
Harcourt. The Liberals set up a howl of rage and 
would not let him go on speaking, till he leant forward 
and asked whether Sir William Harcourt himself 
objected. Sir William, wreathed in smiles, nodded 
approval or forgiveness, and peace was instantly 
restored. Next, we suppose, you will not dare to call 
an opponent irrelevant. 


It is rather hard for Liberals—it is quite unnecessary 
for Tories—to keep their countenance when Mr. Healy 
and Mr. Dillon will persist in settling their domestic 
differences in public. Their absolutely latest set-to 
occurred over the Education Bill on Tuesday when Mr. 
Dillon had a nasty fling at Mr. Healy for using the Bill 
‘* recklessly” as a political weapon. A few minutes 


later Mr. Healy was up again to vow he did not pay the 
smallest regard to anything Mr. Dillon said in or out 
of the House ; and then, to prove it, he proceeded to 
Disraeli was 


gird and whack at his friend in fine style. 
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once thankful that a solid piece of furniture separated 
him physically from Gladstone: there is no such con- 
solation for Mr. Dillon. 


The Bill of certain Radical and labour members to 
give M.P.s the right to travel on British railways 
without paying their fares is really about the coolest 
thing of the sort one can recall. Yet it is announced 
in the press that its promoters are sanguine of its 
becoming law this session! Even the Prime Minister, 
who is not wanting in a sense of humour, will we feel 
sure let the House of Lords, if necessary, have its 
second bite should the Bill find its way there. But we 
cannot suppose that the Prime Minister will scrape and 
abase himself before the promoters of this absurd 
measure. By the way, why not insert clauses giving 
the privileged travellers the right of reserved 1st class 
carriages? Let them have free access to the automatic 
machines that hold chocolate creams, cigarettes and 
matches: let them, in Heaven’s name, have free an 
armful of newspapers from the bookstall. 


The petticoat franchise has been to the fore again 
this week. The Prime Minister has too goodnaturedly 
softened in his attitude towards the suffragettes or 
whatever they are called, but Mr. Lloyd-George spoke 
up properly the other day after two or three would-be 
Furies had been bundled out of a meeting he was 
addressing. He called them “‘silly women”. They 
are that. These people do not represent or speak for 
the great body of Englishwomen: they are advertisers 
and adventurers: they want sense and behaviour ; and 
should be sent about their business. 


The Children’s Country Holidays Fund is distinctly a 
good institution. Mr. Lyttelton presided at the annual 
meeting this week and called for more support, which 
we hope he will get. But we really cannot take his 
extremely happy view that no persons are harder up 
than they were in 1904 and that therefore they ought to 
subscribe generously. If the title had not already been 
taken up, he might go down to fame as Prosperity 
Lyttelton. We can assure Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. 
Burns—whose attitude of late has also been exceed- 
ingly optimistic in these matters—that a great many 
people are a great deal harder up than they were two 
years ago. If there are not twelve millions on the 
verge of starvation, there are probably half as many on 
the verge of being hard up. 


The Home Secretary continues to breathe such an air 
of mystery about the D’Angely case that we are bound 
to suppose that he has a great deal of knowledge which 
he does not mean to make public. His cryptic replies 
to questions this week fairly invite the public to take 
this view. Meanwhile the names of the members of the 
Metropolitan Police Commission have been announced. 
The Government have got together a strong body which 
can absolutely be trusted. Its members are Mr. Rufus 
Isaacs, Mr. Lyttelton, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Brynmor 
Jones, and Mr. W. H. Dickinson. The Government 
of course command a majority of one but practically the 


body is not partisan. Mr. Thorne on the announcement. 


of the names ventured a half complaint that it had no 
independent labour member, but perhaps not seriously : 
the House at any rate laughed at what it very naturally 
took as a jest. 


The result of the proceedings in Committee on the 
Criminal Appeal Bill is that the Lord Chancellor is 
prepared to adopt certain amendments which may very 
much minimise the opposition to it. Lord Halsbury 
will not consent to the final decision on questions of 
fact being in the hands of the Appeal Court. It appears 
from the conversation between him and the Lord Chan- 
cellor that an agreement will be reached by which the 
Court of Appeal instead of deciding on the facts will be 
able, when there has been any evidence for the jury, to 
send the case for new trial; thus securing Lord 
Halsbury’s principle that a jury must always be the 
ultimate arbiter on facts. The amendments of Lord 
Cross have also been accepted ; so that instead of every 
prisoner having a right at once to appeal he must obtain 


leave from the judge at the trial or the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. These changes are all for the better ; and they 
in fact bring the procedure on appeal in criminal cases 
much nearer to that in civil cases, which is the ideal 
the Lord Chancellor has in his mind. One interesting 
fact may be gathered from the Lord Chancellor’s 
speech : that there will probably be at least three new 
judges created at a cost of £15,000 a year; but this, 
as he said, will be a very small matter if it is spent on 
a substantial reform of the Criminal Law such as a 
Court of Appeal might be. 


Members of the Bar are usually too clever to infringe 
in any coarse form the professional rule that barristers 
shall not advertise themselves to obtain business. A 
barrister has however just been ‘‘ screened” at the 
Middle Temple, and censured and deprived for a time of 
certain privileges, for a very crude specimen of the 
advertiser's art. He issued to some of the metropolitan 
mayors a circular letter marked ‘‘ confidential”, stating 
that he had commenced practice at the Bar in con- 
nexion with work of a parliamentary, municipal and 
public health nature, and requested that the writer's 
name might be communicated to the town clerk. He 
showed a lack of subtlety which suggests that he had 
mistaken his vocation; and he deserved to be found 
out, as he was, notwithstanding the commonplace 
cunning of marking his communication confidential. 
An able man is quite right to advertise himself, or pro- 
bably he won't be discovered ; but an able man will not 
advertise himself that way. 


As Mr. Charles Frohman said in the * Leab 
Kleschna” case that he had fifteen or twenty plays a 
week sent to him, it would be strange if the authors of 
some of the unacted plays did not find resemblances in 
those that are acted. Mr. Hannan detected resem- 
blances in ‘‘ Leah Kleschna” to a novel and play he had 
written called the ‘*‘ Coachman with Yellow Lace”. At 
first he asserted that Mr. McClellan had resorted to his 
play for his principal character Leah, who was a girl 
thief acting under the influence of a male villain ; 
but finally put his complaint as an infringement of 
the copyright idea merely. Mr. McClellan sued Mr. 
Hannan for libel and was awarded £25 damages. 
There was enough resemblance to form a curious case 
of coincidence in incident, but the moral or love motive 
worked out in ‘‘ Leah Kleschna” had no counterpart in 
Mr. Hannan’s work. Very amusing reading in the case 
was the mixture of romance and business. Thus the 
Judge asks in one sentence ‘‘ What is the first indica- 
tion that Leah is in love with Paul Sylvaine ?” and in 
the next ‘‘ What is the ordinary author’s fee for per- 
formance?” 


The Duke of Bedford has been appointed a Trustee 
of the British Museum. His territorial claim is so great 
that the appointment can hardly be called in question. 
At any rate there is some reason for his selection, 
in which it differs from the selection for the last 
vacancy. What was Lord Esher’s qualification to be a 
Trustee of the Museum no one has ever been able to 
guess. It seems to have been a persistence of the idea, 
born of the ‘‘ committee of three”, that without Lord 
Esher the world would come to an end. May we hope 
that his new dignity, and there could hardly be a higher 
dignity than the trusteeship of the British Museum, wilt 
add a new, a foreign, element to the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s interest in his London property. Bloomsbury 
is not peopled by the economic man any more than 
Woburn Sands or Tavistock. 


It is no safer to judge an author by his public than a 
political leader by his party, or a painter by the people 
who crowd round his picture. If we were to judge 
Ibsen by, for instance, the kind of public which has 
made a cult of him in England and America, it would 
be a harsh judgment. Ibsen here has been doted on by 
too many foolish decadents and affected people who 
with meagre gifts of mind and soul want to be regarded 
as precious and out of the common. He has been 
‘“‘run” like Omar Khayyam. So that many who are 
really capable of understanding his rare if gloomy genius 
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and his profound sincerity have actually been dis- 
couraged from reading him. Norway loses one of her 
two great men in Ibsen. No other country has perhaps 
had for years past two writers of equal genius to Ibsen 
and Bjérnson. 


Bjérnson has never been a cult in this country ; 
and because he has mixed, not very brilliantly, with 
ordinary journalism and political matters, and because 
there is a kind of robustious optimism in some of his 
public speeches, there is an idea that he is common- 
place. Of course nobody who has read ‘‘In God’s 
Way ”—which is as great as George Eliot—holds such 
an opinion, but here Bjérnson never has had and never 
will have a large public like Ibsen’s. It is really remark- 
able that such a poor and unsuccessful country as Norway 
—and in the competition of European nations one 
cannot describe Norway otherwise—should have pro- 
duced in an age not rich in ‘‘the hero as man of 
letters” two figures like Ibsen and Bjérnson. There 
is no real explanation for it to be found in the life and 
progress of Norway to-day; it is one of the accidents 
of literary history, nothing more. 


Another picnic, scientific, of course, or at any rate 
intellectual. As if we had not picnics enough with the 
Oxford or Cambridge Extension Week every year, and 
the British Association and the Church Congress. 
But Cambridge loves picnics. The Master of Downing 
sees in the Warwick pageant a splendid chance to 
run another intellectual party. So he summons a 
band of professors and scholars who are to lecture the 
spectators (for quite a small fee), mainly young ladies 
we may be quite sure. All this of course to enable 
them to ‘‘turn their visit to Warwick to the best 
account”. ‘‘For months past”, says the Master, 
‘the two conjoined towns have resounded to the 
riveting of cuirasses and the music of the rehearsing 
chorus”. Quite the right pseudo-intellectual ring. 
Why cannot those who want to see the show be 
allowed to see it without pretending it is work? There 
is a smack of Dr. Reich about all this. And does the 
Master think to commend his idea by telling us that 
Americans call these picnics ‘‘ Chatauquas ” ? 


We are glad to notice that Sir Frederick Treves is 
playing well the part of Public Alarmist as to the way 
meat is exposed for sale in the butcher’s shop. There 
it lies for hours, to be defiled by the dust and dirt that 
are always, of necessity, thick in the air of a great city. 
The only comfort one can take is that we consume the 
filth, which the meat thus collects, in a cooked state. 
But what of meat already cooked and exposed in the 
windows of restaurants? In this case the dirt and dust 
are eaten raw. These are matters which Government 
might well take up. 


Medical writers on the diet of children rightly 
denounce the great carelessness with regard to the 
sources of milk supply. Many children are undoubtedly 
killed by contaminated milk. There is another point 
however which we have not seen taken as to a milk diet 
for children. This is not as to its purity but as to its 
suitability as a food. Many adults know unfortunately 
that though milk may be very nutritious according to 
the analysts’ tables, it is an impossible food for them. 
Milk may almost be said to be a poison in their case ; 
and why may it not be so with many children ? 


The very interesting statement was made in the 
‘*Times ” on Monday that the okapi for the first time 
has now been seen alive by a white man. The Boyd 
Alexander Expedition report that they found the 
animal in the Augu district on the river Welle. The 
okapi was shot and we are told is ‘‘ eventually to find 
a resting place in the Natural History Department of 
the British Museum”. We cannot trust ourselves to 
say what we think of this grievous act—there is no 
word fit for print by which to describe it. The Natural 
History Museum would do well to decline the gift ; 
if they accept such a gift, it may hang about their 
neck like the Ancient Mariner’s albatross. This destruc- 
tion of rare and beautiful wild creatures is a disgrace 
to our civilisation. 


THE CRAZE FOR ENTENTES. 


W E plume ourselves as a nation on our steadfastness 
of purpose, but the observer of international 
politics without preconceived ideas would come to the 
conclusion that we were the most mercurial of peoples. 
At one time every nation is our enemy on the prowl to 
do us some deadly hurt ; at another time we would be 
friends with all the world and, what is far more un- 
reasonable, see in every other Great Power a trusty 
friend. We confess that the latter phase of feeling is 
more agreeable to live under than the former. We 
would rather see our countrymen patting other peoples 
on the back than scowling at them or shaking fists 
in their faces; but we are not sure which attitude is 
the more ludicrous; both put a severe strain on one’s 
sense of humour, but this after all matters little so 
long as other nations do not laugh at us too much. 
They are more likely to put down what looks sus- 
piciously like volatility of disposition to profound poli- 
tical scheming. In this matter we endure a reputation 
we in no way deserve. A few years ago we really did 
suspect all the rest of the world of a wish to trip us up 
and pick our pockets, and to-day we are equally 
sincere in a desire to make up our differences with 
others and live happy ever after. The foreign cynic 
is quite wrong in one respect. There is nothing pro- 
found about all this, it is the surface mood of the 
moment and has no dangers for anyone save ourselves. 

The latest manifestation of this universal bonhomie is 
to be found in the rage for ententes which is running 
its course through British hearts. Not only do we 
want to make it up with our old enemies but we carry 
our goodwill so far as to desire a binding compact of 
peace and amity delimiting spheres of influence and 
warning off intruders. It may in theory, or newspaper 
articles, be the easiest thing in the world to draw 
a boundary line for a nation’s ambitions with pro- 
mises on both sides never to transgress, but in practice 
nothing can be more difficult and no course in policy 
more beset with pitfalls unless there be common 
reasons for striking a bargain. We admit that it is 
an arduous task for the ingenuous writer of lead- 
ing articles. He can sit down at his table and divide 
the world between two Powers like Alexander VI. 
in the Vatican or Napoleon and another Alexander at 
Tilsit, though in the latter case it is true it took two to 
make the bargain. It is by no means the same thing 
when statesmen representing two States set about the 
business, even when the way is shown them by some 
clever young gentleman fresh from the university. 

To a great extent this mania for imagining speedy 
and conclusive settlements to our international disputes 
may be attributed to the influence of the press, but by 
no means altogether. We attribute it to a certain san- 
guine unreason which dominates us, and at other times 
leads us to undertake wars without counting the cost. 
We found it easier to square accounts with France than 
we had ever hoped; we therefore assume that it may be 
equally within the capacity of statesmanship to square 
Russia or indeed any other Power upon whom we may 
cast eyes of friendship. At one time it was the United 
States with whom we were to fix up a treaty, and when 
the absurdity of that dream was clearly demonstrated by 
the assertions of the other party that treaties were not 
in their line, we were contented with an imaginary 
informal understanding. We congratulated ourselves 
that America was with us against Germany. This 
pleasing delusion can be no longer entertained, for the 
policy of Mr. Root is not that of Mr. Hay. The United 
States desires to be on terms as good with Germany as 
with ourselves. They have made bargains with us but 
no entente. The snub we received on that side of the 
water has not relieved us of the cant which still holds the 
field that it must be for us both pleasant and profitable 
to fence in our foreign policy by a network of arrange- 
ments which may free us from all fear of aggression. 
The system now in favour is one much in vogue in the 
insurance world, insurance and reinsurance against all 
possible dangers. Unfortunately there is no real 
analogy between the risk of war and the risk of fire or 
death. Bismarck adopted it to a certain extent, and it 
was not a fortunate policy for his own posthumous 
reputation. But he never concluded these delicate 
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readjustments in view of contingencies amid the blare 
of trumpets. Our own peacemakers are less diplomatic. 
There is no reason to suppose they will be equally suc- 
cessful. 

When we made our agreement with France each side 
had something tangible to surrender. It is unnecessary 
to enumerate the different articles to the bargain but 
whichever side may be held to have got the better of it, 
something clear and definite was handed over in return 
for the solid advantage gained: but what are the advan- 
tages offered to either side in the suggested arrangement 
with Russia? Nothing at all comparable either in kind 
or degree with the various items that made up our 
Anglo-French agreement. 

No one will suspect the SaruRDAY Review of hostility 
to Russia but the practical unanimity of the British 
press in abusing her has been up till quite recently not 
more unreasoning than the cry now for an immediate and 
final settlement of our differences. Russian policy was 
universally credited with a diabolic astuteness which 
it by no means deserved, and this country kept the 
field clear for Japan to inflict on Russia a humiliating 
defeat. We have since followed up this achievement, 
very wisely from our own point of view, by making a 
new alliance with that Power by which we prevent 
Russia from regaining the position in Manchuria 
from which we were instrumental in ousting her. To- 
day we are bidden vehemently to anticipate that within 
a few months one of the most expansive national 
organisms in the world will rush into a quasi-alliance 
with ourselves by which she will be bound to restrict 
all her chances of opening out in other directions 
which might to some extent compensate her for the 
rebuff she has sustained in North China. We do not 
suspect for a moment the good intentions of our peace- 
makers but we gravely doubt their astuteness. Why 
cannot they see that they are doing infinite harm to 
their own benevolent intentions by clamouring for the 
adoption of a policy which in its very nature must be 
highly suspect to the State with whom we are so eager 
to enter into partnership ? 

With some the design of an entente with Russia is 
prompted almost entirely by a wish to isolate Germany ; 
but most sensible Englishmen have begun to discover 
that we need not quarrel with that Power either, and we 
are not far from a cry for an entente with Germany 
which might perhaps be one degree less absurd than 
the existing clamour. A large number of most esti- 
mable people also believe that having become the happy 
possessor of a Douma, which with a hazardous con- 
tempt for facts they somehow associate with our Parlia- 
ment, Russia has entered once and for all into the 
category of ‘‘ free nations” and is thus fully deserving 
of our friendship and will eagerly welcome our over- 
tures. This is perhaps the most dangerous fiction of 
all and certainly the silliest, for it has no foundation 
even in theory, much less in fact. 

It must be remembered that if we bargain with 
Russia we bargain as Asiatic Powers. In Europe we 
have no exchange to make. Fifty years ago Tsar 
Nicholas might.offer us Egypt in return for Constanti- 
nople; now we are there and a strong German Power 
has grown up to which Russia at Constantinople 
would be a portent so disastrous that, along with 
Austria who is equally if not more interested, 
she would undoubtedly fight to keep her out. She 
would have fought even in 1878, as Bismarck admitted, 
had not ‘‘the Jew saved them the trouble”. An 
extraordinary obtuseness bred of insularity, which can 
see no one in any given case but ourselves, led some 
English newspapers to invite Russia to Stamboul as a 
set off to the débacle in Manchuria. It was hardly 
strange that Russian diplomacy saw in that invitation 
nothing better than another astute manceuvre to com- 
plete their ruin, and Germany an insidious attempt to 
embroil her with her great neighbour for our benefit. 

It might be as well for our international reputation 
if our would-be treaty-mongers would try to realise the 
foreign view of our diplomacy. They are quite rightly 
assured of their own integrity and that of the nation. 
Nobody here suspects them of profundity, but these 
ingenious devices for making friends with Russia have 
an obvious reverse side which shows her becoming 
thereby the foe of someone else. It may be worth 


her while to incur this risk but we must have something 
substantial to throw in'the balance. What have we ? 
Practically nothing. It is we, not Russia, that cry in 
Asia ‘‘ hands off”! We may promise to respect the 
Russian monopoly of Northern Persia but we cannot 
resist it; and so long as we are prepared to prevent her 
appearance on the shores of the Persian Gulf by force 
of arms she will make no advance southwards, unless 
she is prepared for unfriendly relations. Whatever 
agreements we may make, our vigilance there can not 
be relaxed. There can be no question in this case of 
exchanging points of advantage in different parts of the 
world and setting off one against another. As things 
are, Russia knows that any serious step forward into 
Afghanistan must mean war and no agreement can alter 
that situation. We on the other hand cannot say that 
we shall henceforth view with a benevolent eye her 
development in China. There do not therefore exist 
the elements for a genuine bargain in Asia at all and 
only an unreasoning craze for “‘ fixing up’”’ international 
agreements can be the cause of the recent rumours 
which have now been decisively dispelled by Sir 
Edward Grey’s statement on Thursday. Fortunately it 
is quite possible to resist the blatant dislike of Russia, 
lately prevalent, without accepting the equally irrational 
demand for an entente which could have no foundation 
in the solid facts of international relations. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH. 


|S significant turn taken by the debate on the 

Education Bill in Committee has emphasised the 
doubts we have always had of the wisdom of our 
ecclesiastical leaders in not putting forward a counter- 
proposal of their own. The sort of cleverness that 
talks about giving the enemy no point for attack always 
moves our suspicion. It is a mistake. The Govern- 
ment’s position is all attack, attack on everything which 
as Churchmen we care most about ; and the best defence 
is not in standing firm to be fired at, but in attacking in 
return. Compel them to defend as well as attack. 
Mr. Chamberlain has brought the House, on the very 
first clause of the Bill, face to face with the real and the 
whole issue. The fallacy of the Government plan, 
whether logically, politically, or educationally, has been 
brought into glaring light by Labour members and 
Liberals ; the Cowper-Temple Clause is in the melting 
pot; and an alternative rises to the Government 
either of accepting a purely secular system or of the 
State recognition of denominational religious teaching 
in all schools. The State itself would stand aside, 
but would see that all denominations alike were allowed 
a fair field for the teaching of their own children. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal that no religious teachiag 
should be State paid is meant as a stepping-stone'to 
settlement on these lines. Unfortunately the Unionist 
party was not quite certain what to do, many members 
not gauging accurately the drift of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
amendment. If the party had been entirely agreed 
and prepared, the Church having formally endorsed 
this settlement, our position would have been exceed- 
ingly strong. Whatever might happen in the House, 
we believe that if the whole Church and the whole 
Unionist party were to take their stand unhesitatingly 
on this plan of equal right of entry and religious teach- 
ing, the Government plan would be doomed. 

Now at any rate the Bishops will surely not hesitate 
to state their plan. Let us kill the Bill by showing 
what we do want, not what we don’t want. It is ad- 
mitted by the Liberal press that the Church of England 
can, if it pleases, destroy the Bill. It has only to say 
through the Episcopate that it rejects and repudiates 
and will resist utterly and altogether the basis of a 
State-established underiominationalism, and it becomes 
impossible to thrust such a thing upon it. The ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette” and the ‘‘ Daily News” challenge 
the Bishops and the Conservative leaders to avow this 
repudiation, which will place the Church, they calcu- 
late, in the position of seeming to champion secularism 
and the Liberal party in the position of being the true 
defenders of religious education and of a national 
Protestantism. In other words, Churchmen are chal- 
lenged not only to insist on liberty of denominational 
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teaching in the existing Voluntary schools but to 
demand similar liberty in the Council schools, and not 
merely facilities for supplementing the privileged un- 
denominationalism by fuller and more precise teach- 
ing, but absolute equality before the law for all 
forms of teaching whatsoever. We take up the chal- 
lenge, and urge once more upon Churchmen the 
imperative necessity of demanding the repeal of the 
Cowper-Temple Clause. And by this we do not mean 
the toleration of denominational lessons within the 
walls of a school, but that they shall stand on exactly 
the same footing as undenominational. 
say, the State must either pay for all creeds alike— 


That is to | 


there are some people who prefer their religion very | 


weak and watery, and for them let undenominational 
teaching be provided—or it must pay for none. The 
strong point at the recent election about Liberal projects 
of educational reform was that they promised a unified 
school system. But the promise has not been kept. The 
dual system is to be continued in a new and oppressive 
form. In some schools there are to be ‘ facilities’’, in 
others none. Undenominationalism has been given 
supremacy and exclusive endowment in the denomi- 
national schools, but denominationalism is refused any 
footing in undenominational schools. No wonder the 
Bishop of London begs Mr. Birrell to retire once more 
to Battersea Park, and there reflect on his own 1903 
article in the ‘‘ Independent Review ”. 

‘* We desire”, say the English Bishops, ‘‘ to have it 
enacted that Christian teaching should be given in all 
schools attended by Christian children, and this, as far 
as possible, according to the wishes of their parents”. 
The principle of this resolution would be strengthened 
if ‘‘ religious ” were substituted for ‘* Christian ’’—the 
phrase as it stands has a suggestion of weakness—and 
that it should be made clear that what is asked for 
definite religious teaching is not toleration but equality. 
As long as there exists a diluted Protestantism provided 
officially out of public funds while the historic forms of 
Christianity have to be paid for by their supporters— 
who thus pay twice—as an unrecognised extra, there is 
neither logic, justice nor statesmanship in the arrange- 
ment. ‘‘We claim”, said Mr. Wyndham on the 


| goodness as Churchmen. 


second reading, ‘‘the parent’s right to have his child | 


brought up in the religion which the parent prefers, and 
taught by those who believe it”. And even Sir 
William Anson, a sober Whig, declared that the Bill 
‘*violated the principle of equality, by taking the 
religious teaching satisfactory to a portion of the com- 
munity and imposing it upon all”. 

Unfortunately the affirmation of a clear principle on 
this point is less easy than it might be, owing to the 
ecclesiastical weakness and timidity which has so long 
tolerated an injustice perpetrated upon half the children 
of England in order to preserve Church teaching for the 
other half. The Church is suffering from her thirty-five 
years’ acquiescence in Cowper-Templeism. The present 
struggle is opening the eyes of Churchmen and educat- 
ing the nation. Logic, which the average Englishman 
was treating like a rusty and harmless old blun- 
derbuss, is proving itself sharper than any two-edged 
sword. Mr. Birrell in his dicta has derided the national 
love of illogicality. He is now trying to palm off as 
‘* merely illogical ” sectarian favouritism and inequity— 
what Mr. Gladstone called a ‘‘ glaring partiality ”. 

For what is the presumption which lies at the root of 
this Bill? It is that the Liberal party has received a 
mandate from the electors to put down Churchmanship 
and to establish throughout the land a kind of parlia- 
mentary undoctrinal Puritanism, any other form of faith 
than which is declared, or understood, to be un-English. 


‘*That the Protestant religion shall be taught in the | a mutual understanding and mutual agreement between 


elementary schools”, says the ‘‘Daily News”, ‘“‘is the Tsar and the people”. 


accepted by Mr. Birrell as a bedrock demand ”. 
** Cujus regio eius religio” is to be interpreted not as 
allowing localities to support what religion they find 
suitable and acceptable, but as making it the duty of 
every good Englishman to fall in with the nebulous 
religiosity supposed to be approved by a majority of 
the voters. Mr. Healy said on Monday that the 
Bill was tantamount to the disestablishment of the 
Church of England. But even disestablishment might 
leave all confessions equal. The Liberal party are 
establishing a new one. It is called by a specious 


name, Simple Bible teaching—though it is not simple, 
and not Bible, and not teaching—and if the denomina- 
tions do not agree to accept it, they must be harassed 
till they do. Accordingly vulgar abuse is flung at the 
Church of England for obstinately refusing. ‘‘ The 
whole trouble”, says Mr. Lloyd-George, ‘‘ has arisen 
because many Anglicans repudiate Protestant ideas”’. 
In the sense in which he and his friends understand 
Protestantism he might have said that all Anglicans 
repudiate it. ‘‘ The people ”, he says, ‘‘ have made up 
their minds to rally round the Bible”. He must know 
that what the Church is contending so earnestly to 
keep out is an emasculated Bible. Churchmen will not 
accept for the bread of life the remainder biscuit of an 
artificial and impoverished Christianity with the Gospel 
left out. 

But the question for religious men is not how fara 
Cowper-Temple religion is true or untrue, but what 
right the local authority has to endow that religious 
compromise exclusively and establish it in every school 
as the officially provided religion, any other than which 
no teacher may impart without dismissal. The Church, 
which claims a supernatural commission to feed the 
lambs of the flock, cannot without unfaithfulness abdi- 
cate her pastoral office to any local authority. That 
Dissent should accept an endowed position at the hands 
of the State or recognise a charter in Parliament or 
county council to prescribe creeds and syllabuses is not 
strange ; for it did the same two hundred and sixty 
years ago; but it ispure Erastianism. As for Liberal- 
ism, it has often before, in England and elsewhere, had 
to choose between its principles of equality and State 
neutrality on the one hand and its hatred of Catholic 
Christianity on the other; and its choice has never 
varied. It has always oppressed when it had the 
chance. We are aware that certain true and good 
Churchmen call themselves good Liberals, and that a 
great many good Liberals label themselves good 
Churchmen. They prove our point; for we have 
noticed that they are in chronic difficulty between the 
conflicting claims of their goodness as Liberals and their 
Their difficulty just now 
seems to be more than usually acute. 

What ! cries Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, divide 


_ little citizens into denominational pens, when they might 


be a ‘‘ happy family” in the same cage? Imbue their 
tender minds with theological distinctions when they 
might be peacefully united in learning the First Book 
of Samuel and the travels of S. Paul? The Prime 
Minister’s horror of schism is highly creditable to him. 
But it happens to be the fact that Englishmen are not 
at one in religion—Liberals usually eulogise such 
variety—and cannot be forced into a single fold by a 
new Act of Uniformity. The Church of England has 
allowed millions of her children to be fed with the 
skim-milk of Board School Christianity. The time has 
come to claim them again for her own. They have 
been too long stepmothered. 


THE AMNESTY DEMAND IN RUSSIA. 


he keynote of the Douma’s original proceedings is 

the demand, in its Address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne, for a general amnesty. The main 
portion of this paragraph reads as follows :—‘“‘ . . . the 
nation is thirsting for complete, general political 


_amnesty. There are certain demands of the people’s 
| conscience that cannot be refused, the fulfilment of 


| 


which cannot be delayed. Sire, the Douma awaits 
from you a full political amnesty as a first guarantee of 


Thus, the first act of 
‘*the best men of the Russian nation”, appointed to 
replace the autocratic bureaucracy and to speak to the 
Tsar in the voice of the people, is to tell him bluntly that 
the political criminals whom he has branded as sedition- 
mongers and murderers must be immediately released. 
There must be noexception tothe amnesty. Incendiaries, 
destroyers and sackers of private property, the assassins 
who killed the Grand Dukes, governors, public officers 
and innocent soldiers, whose chief crime was their 
loyalty to their Sovereign, must all be treated as good 
patriots and let loose again on society. Indirectly, the 
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principle must be recognised that killing is no murder. 
In its tone the demand is rightly called by one 
S. Petersburg correspondent, who is in full sympathy 
with the Douma, ‘‘ more a mandate than a request”. 
Such a sweeping and dictatorial claim, associated as it 
is with a proposal for the punishment of officials who 
may have been guilty of acts deemed offences, would 
be too absurd to be taken seriously even in the most 
democratic republics. But in a country like Russia, 
with its widely scattered, unintelligent and compara- 
tively ignorant population, the outcome of such a 
demand might prove to be more serious than at first 
sight may be realised. It is not only the autocracy and 
bureaucracy who are threatened, but the whole political 
and social framework of the Empire. On the eve 
of a nation’s political reorganisation such as Russia is 
now undergoing the justice of petitioning the Sovereign 
for an amnesty for political prisoners pure and simple 
is in certain circumstances conceivable. The Address 
to the Crown by the Council of the Empire recognises 
the expediency of such a modified amnesty, and pleads 
for as full a measure of clemency as could safely be 
granted or reasonably expected. But the crimes for 
which the Douma is demanding absolution are not 
only or mainly political offences, but gross moral 
crimes; that is, they are offences, not only in the 
technical sense, but against common morality. When 
you have a declared civil war, and the issue is fairly 
fought out, then, of course, the successful side cannot 
go too far in the way of amnesty. That is an entirely 
different category from the offences which the Douma 
seeks to condone in Russia. Of all crimes in the 
world assassination is the last which ought to go un- 
punished. Nor should brutal violence on the one side 
be held reason sufficient for overlooking similar crime 
on the other. Where officials have been guilty of 
brutalities, or even of serious illegalities, they ought 
to be punished, just as offenders on the other side; 
but we cannot see that there is any justification for 
letting off either class. The demand for a general 
amnesty is too absolute and too arrogant to be enter- 
tained by any ruler who has regard for the stability of 
the social fabric of his Empire. 

That the Tsar has declined to grant an audience to 
the delegates, and thereby practically rejected the 
Address of the Douma, cannot be a matter of sur- 
prise. Had the Imperial audience taken place in the 
manner contemplated by the Douma, the Tsar's recep- 
tion would have been misunderstood ; it would have 
been taken as a confession of weakness, a surrender of 
the Government to the superior moral force of the 
Douma, and virtually to the strength of the revolutionary 
‘parties. At the same time it will seem to an impartial 
observer that the Tsar’s present advisers committed a 
great tactical mistake in not forestalling the Douma’s 
Pyrotechnic exhibition over the ‘‘ burning question of 
reforms”. Had the Speech from the Throne contained 
mention of some comprehensive scheme for solving the 
agrarian problem, and a hint or promise of a limited 
amnesty — something on the lines suggested in the 
Address of the Council of the Empire—the Government 
might possibly have won over the Moderate parties, 
and even the peasantry, with a concession of the kind. 
But now it is difficult to foresee an amicable settlement. 
We do not go so far as one writer who says that the 
momentous question which ruler and people of Russia 
have immediately to answer is, ‘‘ Who will yield, or 
who will begin war?” But the chief danger in an open 
conflict between the Crown and the Douma is the 
growth of hatred. Factors to be dreaded are exas- 
peration and thirst for vengeance among the dis- 
comfited, disturbing and revolutionary elements outside, 
smouldering but not quite extinguished by the yet strong 
hand of the Government. So long as the peasantry 


remain orderly, so long as they remain confident in | 


the power of the Emperor to do all that he wills for | 


them, and refuse to join his enemies, no revolution is 
likely to take place in Russia. But once this bulwark 
against revolution is broken down, and the moujik 
loses faith in the omnipotence of the Tsar, there will 
be an end to the Russian Empire. An acute Russian 
observer would find here an explanation of the enthu- 
Siasm of certain persons in this country for the 
Douma. 


The first Russian Parliament has demonstrated the 
fact that the Slav, with all his natural intelligence 
and oratorical endowments, is not fit even for the 
elementary stage of parliamentary government. This 
may be a bold assertion to make, but in support of 
such a conclusion we need only remember Poland and 


glance at Servia and Bulgaria. The triumphant party 
at the Douma elections were, by their unexpected suc- 
cess, blinded to the fact that they were but the quasi- 
representatives of the nation. In the exuberance of 
their joy and their national excitability they disdained 
the slow political apprenticeship which other nations as 
intelligent as themselves have found necessary and 
willingly served. Instead of passing gradually from 
autocracy to parliamentarism they plunged at once into 
social democracy, trampled upon the Emperor’s prero- 
gatives and arrogated to themselves the rights of 
dictatorship. And they have met with a rebuff which 
but serves to emphasise the failure of the first Russian 


Parliament. 


WOMEN AND POLITICS. 


the earlier days of the agitation for women’s 
franchise the argument for and against used to 
turn on the capacity of women for taking part in 
politics. But it has reached a stage now when really 
the question rather is, are they less capable of exercising 
political power than the millions who already exercise 
it? There are an immense number of voters whose 
intellectual average can hardly be above that of 
women, however low the latter were put. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and the serious, and probably 
very capable, ladies who listened to that speech trom 
him which has given so much satisfaction and caused so 
‘much disappointment, were really dealing with an 
irrelevant and antiquated issue. Instead of painfully 
going over the instances which show that some women 
are as fitted for politics as some men, it would be much 
easier to contend that the majority of women would not 
be more ignorant than the majority of men voters. 
The only practical question that remains now is 
whether we have not already gone a great deal too 
far in lowering the standard of intellect amongst 
the voting class. Those who think so, and we are 
amongst the number, find in this a good reason 
for contending that it is not desirable to dilute the 
electorate any further by fresh masses of indifferent 
and incapable possessors of voting privileges. If it 
were possible to admit only superior women to the 
franchise, we should feel no more objection to women 
voters as women than to men voters. Sex as disquali- 
fication is of no account. There is no need to be afraid 
of desexualising women by politics, as the phrase goes. 
What may or may not be a good argument against 
women voters is that the process would be the other 
way ; and they would sexualise politics. If we were 
asked what we mean by that, we should refer for illus- 
tration to that section of women now clamouring for 
equal suffrage who are known as “‘ suffragettes ”. 
They present striking points of comparison with the 
lady litigant who treats legal questions from the mental 
standpoint of an hysterical woman ; and we imagine 
if they got voting power, politics would be for them no 
more what men understand by politics than law, as the 
lady litigant understands it, is what a lawyer or even a 
juryman means by it. When the lady litigant is in 
court there is too much sex: and it would be the same 
with politics so far as the inclusion of an untrained and 
unintelligent mass of women had any effect on them 
at all. 

We cannot avoid the danger and inconvenience of 
adding to the masses of ignorant male voters the masses 
of the equally or more ignorant female voters by con- 
fining women’s suffrage to the higher class of women. 
If votes are ever given to women, they will be given en 
masse. They take up the franchise question at the point 
to which it has been brought by men. Distinctions 
between married and single, possessors of property and 
non-possessors, intelligent or non-intelligent, will be 
disregarded as they are now disregarded in the case of 
men. It certainly is not worth while in order to intro- 
duce the influence of the superior woman into politics 
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to make voters of millions of women who, if they are 
as intelligent on general subjects as the mass of 
men voters, are equally ignorant of politics and even 
more indifferent. To take this trouble with all its in- 
conveniences would be absurd since those we should 
recognise as superior women, who understand not only 
politics but their inferior sisters too, are divided amongst 
themselves and many of them do not want the franchise 
either for themselves or other women. So that the 
success of the suffrage movement would not increase 
the influence of the women whose rights may be allowed 
to be equal with men on the ground of intellect, or 
possessing property, or filling equally responsible posi- 
tions. They would merely be swamped by the horde of 
women who are on the same low level of capacity as 
the horde of men who now have votes. Such ‘‘ man- 
hood ” as we now enshrine in the voting lists is not of 
a character to win our admiration: and we do not see 
that we should be any the better for an infusion of 
‘*womanhood”’ of very much the same type. At the 
best we have every reason to suppose that when 
the mass of women have received with languid 
indifference their power of voting, they will refrain 
with the same indifference from making any use 
of it. This is the reason why except among 
the ‘‘ suffragettes” there need be no excitement 
whether women have votes or not. Party politi- 
cians have often speculated as to the use which might 
be made of women’s votes; but they appear to have 
come to the conclusion that the result would be 
something like negative. Both parties have played 
with the question ; but Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
probably said exactly what the next Prime Minister 
may be expected to say when the comparatively small 
number of women who care about the matter come 
forward again. Many of the women who are demand- 
ing votes do so because they are members of some 
society with a particularist object. Politics in the 
wider sense are nothing to them, but they are tee- 
totalers, or anti-vaccinationists, or anti-vivisectionists 
and so on. At the Exeter Hall meeting most of the 
women were members of various teetotal societies who 
want Local Option, or Prohibition, or some extreme 
legislation against what they call the liquor interest. 
But if they had votes so would also the publicans’ wives, 
and their barmaids, and their lodger daughters, and 
the brewers and grocers who sell liquors, with their 
families ; and matters would remain very much as they 
are for all the effect women’s votes would have. All 
that would happen would be the adding of a new 
mob to an old mob. There is no political topic we can 
mention on which there would be a women’s party. 
There are no special women’s legal grievances ; what- 
ever there are it is men who suffer them. If they 
have social grievances, they are such as legislation 
cannot remove. No businesses or occupations or pro- 
fessions are closed against them which Parliament 
would venture to open. 

The demand for women’s suffrage is essentially dif- 
ferent from the demand which from time to time has led to 
the introduction of new classes of voters to the franchise. 
What is there similar in the women’s case to that of 
the middle trading classes against the aristocracy and 
landed classes ; or the lower classes against the middle 
classes ; and now the labour party against capitalism ? 
The women’s claim reduces itself to a demand of votes 
for women as women ; and there is nothing like that in 
the history of the extension of the franchise to different 
classes of men. There is no class of women with a 
grievance ; if there are grievances all women have 
them; and they are against nobody and nothing in 
particular. It is an unfortunate controversial position 
to be in. But it must be admitted that we have gone 
so far in extending the franchise as to deprive ourselves 
of every logical reason for saying a man shall have 
a vote but a woman shall not. The denial is more a 
matter of sentiment than anything else; a sentiment 
which is held the most strongly by the majority of 
women themselves. If this were overcome, the way of 
the political woman would become smooth. At present 
this sentiment is so strong that it is not ungracious to 
maintain that they have hardly reached to political con- 
stiousness ; that they are in short ignorant and in- 
different about politics. They accept this asa statement 


of fact rather complimentary than otherwise. The 
perhaps feel instinctively that they are saving their 
country from considerable inconvenience, and even some 
danger, by not demanding what would reduce to a still 
lower level the general average of political intelligence 
as shown in elections. If this is so it is an example of 
real political sagacity. 


THE CITY. 


T is not so much that business is bad on the Stock 
Exchange as that there is no business. We have 
to go back to the dreary times of the South African 
war to find a parallel to the present stagnation. The 
public seems to be utterly apathetic, and to be neither 
buying nor selling. Take the American market, for 
instance. Everybody talks against it, and yet prices 
are very steady, even firm. Readings have risen per- 
sistently, and on Thursday night were 69. Eries have 
been a good market, and are over 46. Missouris are 
also very firm, and Unions are a safe purchase at any- 
thing under 153. Canadian Pacifics certainly hang 
fire ; and what the American market obviously wants is 
a lead. The general opinion of brokers is that there 
will be no decided movement until after the present 
twenty-day account is over. But brokers are nearly 
always wrong, and when everybody is against the 
market is the time to buy. Still there is no prospect of 
cheap money this year, but the excellence of trade in 
the United States may render this a negligible factor, 
and well-informed people maintain that Steel Commons 
will be in the neighbourhood of 70 before the year is 
out. 

There is another faction who argue that the time is 
ripe for a revival of activity in the Rhodesian market. 
For the first time in its history the estimates of the 
British South Africa Company show a probable surplus 
of receipts over expenditure. The total revenue of the 
Chartered Company for 1906-7 is estimated at £4532,450, 
and ‘the expenditure at 4531,000. This is not much, 
certainly : but considering the gaping deficits of past 
years, this is something like evidence that the corner is 
being turned. The prices of the leading Rhodesian 
shares have touched a record depth, and cannot 
well go lower. Chartered, which were at £8 in 
1895, are to-day 1;°;, the average price for the last 
three years being 2,';. Similarly, the average price 
of Tanganyikas for the last three years has been 
8,/s, and their present price is 43 : the average price of 
Rhodesian Explorations for the same period has been 42 
and their present price is 2;;: the average price of 
Northern Coppers has been 3} and is now r}}: of 
Lomagunda Developments the average price has been 
23 and is now 1;’;: the average price of Rhodesian 
Bankets has been 3} and is now 2}j. Rhodesia, it 
should be remembered, is outside the sphere of Trans- 
vaal politics, and if the agitating influences of that 
market can be shaken off, there surely is an opening 
for a rise in this long neglected market. 

Whatever the state of business on the Stock Ex- 
change, there is immense activity among the promoters, 
and the number of promising propositions for which 
subscriptions are invited is large. Four of the issues 
of the week cover enterprises in Canada, Australia, 
Korea, and South America. We drew attention last 
week to the merits of the Western Dominion Collieries, 
Limited, on account of which £100,000 of 6 per 
cent. first mortgage debentures of £100 each are 
now offered for subscription at £98 per cent. ; 
the Korean Waterworks, Limited, has been formed 
to establish an efficient water supply in Seoul, where 
the sanitary arrangements are now absurdly primitive. 
Two thousand five hundred 5 per cent. debentures of 
4100 each, the whole of which have been underwritten, 
are offered at £87 10s. If Seoul takes to sanitation 
even as Shanghai has done the company’s prospects 
should be excellent. Great Cobar, Limited, will acquire 
the Cobar Copper Mines and other properties which are 
described as ‘*‘ the most important copper proposition ” 
in the Australian Commonwealth. 1,600,000 of new 
capital in £10 shares, issued at a premium of 15s., is 
being raised by the Argentine Great Western Railway. 
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£10 15s. works out at about 107, and as the Ordinary 
stock of the Argentine Great Western (which pays 
6 per cent.) is quoted at 120, and the Preferred at 
about 126, the shareholders, who have the privilege of 
subscribing for the new shares at 107, are lucky 
people. Of the issue of £1,600,000, there was 
reserved £ 1,000,000 for the shareholders, and £600,000 
was offered to the public. The latter amount was of 
course over-applied for, and as the whole issue was 
underwritten at 2} per cent. commission and broker- 
age, and as the new shares are quoted at over £11, 
the underwriters will certainly pocket their cheques 
without getting any shares. 

Another issue which is interesting, on popular as 
well as financial grounds, is that of the General Motor- 
Cab Company, with a capital of £260,000, divided 
into 257,000 Preferred shares of £1, and 60,000 
Deferred shares of 1s. Five hundred motor-cabs 
fitted with taximétres and with chassis built by the 
well-known firm of Rénault Fréres are to be placed on 
the London streets at a cost of #300 per cab, ex- 
clusive of tyres and taximétres. For the use and 
maintenance of the taximétres £7 per annum per cab is 
to be paid to the French company, and for the tyres 
4s. 6d. per day per cab is allowed. Motor landaulettes 
fitted with taximétres will certainly be a great boon to 
the public, and having seen one of the cabs in ques- 
tion we can testify to their luxury and smartness. 
Whether this venture will pay the company is a ques- 
tion depending on the accuracy of the arithmetic of the 
promoters. It is calculated that each cab will take 
358. a day, about double the takings of a hansom, of 
which 15s. will be net profit. On this basis the balance 
net profit to the company is estimated at 483,000 a 
year, and as the interest at 7 per cent. on the Preferred 
shares now offered is only 416,000 per annum there is 
a magnificent margin. Whilst on this subject we wish 
to impress upon the public, particularly upon ladies, 
that every carriage or cab which plies for hire in the 
street, whether drawn by a horse or propelled by elec- 
tricity, steam or petrol, is subject to the Hackney 
Carriage Act, and therefore no more than the ordinary 
fares of 1s. for the first two miles and 6d. for every 
other mile within the radius can be demanded. We 
say this because we are informed that the present 
motor-cabs on the streets have been refusing to take 
fares under 6s. or 7s., an offence for which the drivers 
could be haled before the nearest magistrates. On 
public grounds we wish the General Motor-Cab Com- 
pany every success, and if the expectations of the pro- 
moters are fulfilled they will deserve the large profits 
which according to the prospectus they will reap from 
the deferred 1s. shares. 


INSURANCE. 
THE MISTAKE OF THE NORTH BRITISH. 


“THE sensation which was caused by the attempt of 
the North British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany to capture the British business of the Mutual of 
New York bids fair to damage the North British and 
to benefit the Mutual. There has never been any 
serious question as to the solvency of the Mutual: this 
is publicly avowed even by the North British, but the 
scandals caused a feeling of uneasiness and created 
a prejudice against the company. This prejudice was 
quite natural and prevented people giving impartial 
consideration to the financial standing of the Mutual. 
The action of the North British has done much to 
remove this feeling against the Mutual and to turn 
sentiment in favour of the American office. There is 
a widespread feeling that the action of the North 
- British is a complete departure from the customary 
conduct of British Life offices. The most adverse 
criticism is directed to the question whether or not 


Mutual policyholders to transfer 
British. Everybody is hoping that the English 
company will prove that such a list is not being 


goes by and no statement on the point is forthcoming, 
people are beginning to lose hope and are fearing that 
the North British has‘been indiscreet enough to depart 
from the conduct we are accustomed to associate with 
the management of British insurance companies. Mr. 
Peabody, the president of the Mutual of New York, 
has stated to a correspondent ‘‘I have no knowledge 
as to how your name, as a policyholder, became known 
to the committee unless through some treachery on the 
part of the company’s representatives in London”. 
We sincerely trust that it may be proved that there 
has been no treachery, or that if there has a great 
British insurance office has not been seeking to benefit 
by it. 

As regards the British policyholders of the Mutual, 
and the course of action which they ought to take, 
there is little or no difference of opinion either in 
insurance circles or in the press. Although Mr. 
Haldeman stated that it was ‘‘open to all British 
policyholders to exchange their Mutual policies, free 
of any sacrifice, for a policy in the North British”, a 
circular signed by himself and Mr. Cockburn twelve 
days later stated that the North British had not hesi- 
tated to advise some Mutual policyholders not to 
change because the sacrjfice would be too great. 

Some time ago Mr. Cockburn the actuary of the 
North British challenged a statement of ours that his 
Company is ‘‘quite otherwise than conspicuous for 
good results to Life assurance policyholders”. We 
then showed in detail that the average results of a 
number of companies were greatly superior to those 
given by the North British. The relative inferiority of 
the North British as a Life office has been well adver- 
tised during the past week and the Mutual policy- 
holders have been freely advised that if they want to 
transfer from the Mutual, they would do better to go to 
some other British company. The publicity which has 
been given to the bonus results of the North British 
can scarcely have any other effect than to lead policy- 
holders to compare their policies with those of other 
companies before effecting assurance. 

We have always recognised that Mr. Haldeman, as 
the British manager of the Mutual of New York, con- 
ducted the affairs of that company in this country not 
merely with singular ability but in an absolutely 
honourable and straightforward manner. When the 
Mutual scandals were published we felt and said that 
he was acting not only with loyalty to his company but 
in the interests of the British policyholders, and we 
did not see that any conflict arose between his duty to 
the company and to the British policyholders. We 
fear, however, that his attempt to transfer the business 
of the Mutual to the North British, of which he has 
been appointed joint life manager, has gone far to 
qualify the good impression left by nearly twenty years 
of successful work. Everyone who knows the late 
manager of the Mutual is ready to think that with the 
best intentions in the world his latest action is only a 
serious error of judgment, and is prepared to recognise 
that the offer of an important appointment had little 
weight with him. At the same time they feel that by 
his present action he has done more than any other 
man to lower the tone of insurance management in this 
country. If some satisfactory explanation is not forth- 
coming, a sorry chapter in the story of American insu- 
rance will have been followed by another sorry chapter 
in the history of British insurance. 


DANDYISM AND DEMOCRACY.* 


Le disappearance of the dandy is admitted ; but, 
like a great many other social and scientific facts, 
it is not explained. Why did dandyism go out as 
Queen Victoria came in? A good deal must be allowed 
to the influence of the Court. The Prince Regent 


founded and led the school of dandies: whereas the 
a list of the British policyholders in the Mutual , 
is being employed for the purpose of persuading © 


to the North | 


made use of either directly or indirectly. But as time — 


Prince Consort was as unlike a dandy as anyone could 
be, and the little Queen was always at heart a regular 


By Alexander Lord Lamington. 


* ‘In the Days of the Dandies.” 
London ; 


With an Introduction by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
Eveleigh Nash. 1906. 35. 6d. net. 
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bourgeoise. Victoria would have laughed or frowned 
at dandies as. silly or naughty, and Prince Albert would 
have analysed them with the scientific curiosity of a 
German. But want of sympathy at Court does not 
wholly explain the extinction of a species, for there 
have been frequent periods in history when royalty has 
had no influence upon society, as in the reigns of the 
first two Georges. Nor does the first Lord Lamington 
attempt any examination of the point in his book, 
which is a most disappointing contribution to social lite- 
rature. Cochrane-Baillie was one of the last of the dan- 
dies, and we have no doubt that socially he was the most 
charming of men. But ‘‘ In the Days of the Dandies” 
is flimsy and flat to such a degree that nothing but 
the claim of friendship could have induced so accom- 

lished and experienced an editor as Sir Herbert 

axwell to prefix his name to the production. The 
book is couched in the form of a dialogue between the 
author and his publisher, an old-fashioned and tedious 
puerility. The stories are stale or stolen. Whole 
passages, for instance, are taken with very little altera- 
tion from ‘* Coningsby ” and ‘‘ Lord George Bentinck ” : 
and the story ‘‘ Pensez-vous rester longtemps a Paris ?” 
‘* Et vous, Monseigneur ?”’ is a decided chestnut, which 
is told, not of Lady Blessington and Napoleon III., but 
of Madame de Staél and Buonaparte. But we could 
have forgiven a good deal of this anecdotage if Lord 
Lamington had given us some philosophical account of 
the passing away of the dandy. 

Human nature being unchangeable, it cannot be sup- 
posed that men, young middle-aged and old, care less 
about their clothes and persons now than they did in 
the beginning of the last century. So obviously true 
is the contrary that some maintain that the dandies 
are still and always will be with us, under different 
names such as ‘ swell”, ‘‘ masher’’, ‘ toff”, &c. 
To argue thus is to discover an ignorance of 
the connotation of dandy. The dandy was not a 
mere clothes-horse, and therein he differed essen- 
tially from the swell of the next generation. To 
be a dandy three things were requisite: the man 
had to dress himself in a more artistic and original 
fashion than his fellows: he had to be in the best 
society : and he had to be possessed of brains. A fool 
or an outsider could never have been a dandy, whereas 
many of the best dressed men about town to-day are 
one or the other, or both. Brummell was not a man of 
birth, but both he and D’Orsay were men of brains, or 
wit, as it used to be called. It is therefore apparent 
that a certain environment is necessary for the develop- 
ment of dandyism : there must be a small and exclusive 
society, membership of which gives a man the right to 
be as impertinent as he pleases, and there must be a 
disposition on the part of the mob to bear themselves 
lowly and reverently fowards their betters. Lord 
Lamington gives us a picture of Count D’Orsay riding 
down to Richmond on a superb hack and dressed in 
blue coat and brass buttons, buff waistcoat, wide 
expanse of snowy shirtfront, tight-fitting leathers, 
broad-brimmed glossy hat, and spotless white kid 
gloves. And he tells us that this faultless make-up 
was stared at by the passers with respect and the 
greatest admiration. Such a performance on the 
Brompton Road to-day would either pass unnoticed, 
or be greeted with the derision of the corner-boys. 
The London mob of seventy years ago knew who Count 
D’Orsay was, and cheerfully admitted his claims upon 
their attention. To-day the mob knows nobody by sight 
except ‘‘ the Royals” and Mr. Chamberlain. The Prime 
Minister, Lord Roberts, Mr. Balfour, might walk about 
London all day without being recognised. This comes 
from the indefinite extension of the bounds of what is 
called society, and from the multiplication of celebrities 
by cheap newspapers and photography. There are 
so many ‘‘ well-known men” nowadays that none are 
known. But itis essential for the dandy that he should 
be marked and imitated, and ‘‘ give his little Senate 
laws”. Democracy would not tolerate a replica of the 
Carlton House set. Then the modifications of male 
costume have helped to kill the dandy. A feeble 
attempt has been made to revive fancy waistcoats and 
jewelled buttons for evening dress; but most of the 
smart man’s costumes are for different kinds of sport, 
and dandyism in tweeds is not attainable. Whilst on 


this point we may point out that the modern well- 
dressed man of fashion probably spends more on 
his clothes than the dandy. For though the use of 
satin and velvet is almost eliminated, and though the 
cost of clothes is less, if a man hunts and shoots, 
and plays golf and polo, and goes to Court, he 
requires a large wardrobe, not to be bought for less 
than £300 or £400 a year. But the most potent 
cause of the dandy’s extinction is the unsympathetic 
moral atmosphere of these latter days for everything 
that is light and bright. When everybody is so dismally 
in earnest, it is obviously lése-majesté against King 
Labour to spend time or money on dress, or rather, to 
show that you do it; for, as we started by saying, 
men will continue to care about their persons till the 
end of time, let us hope—notwithstanding the labour 
members. The difference between the dandy and the 
well-dressed man is that the former dressed to attract 
attention, whilst the latter dresses to escape attention. 
The triumph of the well-dressed man’s art is to produce 
a general impression that his clothes are well made, 
and that of course he wears them at the right times. 
But to be congratulated by his friends upon a particular 
article of his costume is failure. Negligence in dress 
betrays weakness rather than strength of understand- 
ing, for it shows a want of consideration for others. 
‘* Dress-is a very foolish thing, and yet it is a very 
foolish thing for a man not to be well dressed”, as 
Lord Chesterfield said with his customary wisdom. 


IBSEN. 


GOMETIMES, when a great man dies, it is difficult 

to believe that he is dead. In a sense, it is 
difficult to believe this of Ibsen. He was the only 
Norwegian who excited any interest outside Norway. 
He alone was ‘‘good copy” for the journalists who 
supply Europe with Norwegian news. And _ thus, 
during recent years, we had read again and again that 
he was dying. Finding that he always lived on, we 
had ceased, at length, to be credulous. We had 
begun to think Ibsen immortal. And now, something 
of the incredibility of those rumours that he was dying 
attaches itself to the very news of his death. Those 
ever-recurring rumours had seemed to be so essential 
a feature of the modern newspaper. It is difficult to 
believe that there will be no more of them. 

Ibsen’s, however, is not one of those deaths which 
are in themselves hard to realise. Had he died some 
years ago, when he was still one of the vital forces of 
the world, the sudden blank would indeed have taxed 
our imagination. But, as it is, the force had long ago 
been spent. Six years have passed since Ibsen gave 
us ‘*When We Dead Awaken”. And that play, 
interesting and valuable though it was in its signi- 
ficance, was the work of an evidently failing hand. It 
was evidently, moreover, meant to be an epilogue. 
The volcano was extinct. Had Ibsen died even after 
** John Gabriel Borkman”, we should have suffered a 


‘tragic sense of loss, knowing not of what riches we 


had been robbed. But to the work that he began in 
1850 he wrote “‘ finis”’ in 1890. Nothing is not there 
that might have been. Our loss is a merely personal 
one. 

Are we down-hearted? No. It was interesting to 
think of Ibsen as being still actually alive—as breathing 
the air that we breathed. But the thought sounded no 
echo in emotion. I can imagine that people must have 
been really touched and stirred by the thought of Walt 
Whitman’s survival. I did not begin to read that poet 
till some time after he was dead. But I am old enough 
to have been thrilled by the fact that Robert Browning 
was still living, and to have felt the world emptier for 
me when he died. Great men may be divided into two 
classes: the loveable and the unloveable; and, as 
surely as Whitman and Browning are typical of the one 
class, Ibsen is typical of the other. ‘‘ Friends”, he 
wrote, in one of his letters to George Brandes, ‘‘are a 
costly luxury, and when one invests one’s capital in a 
mission in life, one cannot afford to have friends. The 
expensiveness of friendship does not lie in what one 
does for one’s friends, but in what one, out of regard 
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for them, leaves undone. This means the crushing of 
many an intellectual germ”. Ibsen had no lack of 
friends, so far as his genius attracted to him many 
men who were anxious to help him. And he used 
these men, unstintingly, when he had need of them. 
That volume of his correspondence, published not 
long ago, reveals him as an unabashed applicant 
for favours. Nor is this by any means to his dis- 
credit. The world was against him. He was poor, 
and a cast-away. He had to fight hard in order 
that he might fulfil the genius that was in him. It was 
well that he had no false delicacy in appealing to anyone 
who could be of use to him. But, throughout that 
correspondence, one misses in him the sense of grati- 
tude. One misses in him the capacity for friendship. 
Not one “intellectual germ” would he sacrifice on 
that altar. He was, indeed, a perfect type of the 
artist. There is something impressive, something 
magnificent and noble, in the spectacle of his absorp- 
tion in himself—the impregnability of that rock on 
which his art was founded. But, as we know, other 
men, not less great than Ibsen, have managed to be 
human. Some “intellectual germs’ may thereby have 
perished. If so, they are to be mourned, duly. And 
yet, could we wish them preserved at the price that 
Ibsen paid for them? Innate in us is the desire to love 
those whom we venerate. To this desire, Ibsen, the 
very venerable, does not pander. 

We need not, I think, condemn ourselves as senti- 
mentalists, for being disappointed. I think we may 
fairly accuse Ibsen of a limitation. Out of strength 
cometh forth sweetness. The truth of this proverb is 
not always, I admit, obvious. The Dean of S. Patrick’s, 
for example, was strong; and sweetness did certainly 
not exude from him, except in portions of his private 
correspondence. (Some day, perhaps, it will be found 
that Ibsen had a soft side to his nature. But that will 
not affect our general view of him as a writer, any more 
than Swift’s private use of baby language affects our 
general view of him.) Swift’s strength lay in his 
intellect, and in his natural gift for literature; and a 
gigantic strength it was. But his harshness was not 
symptomatic of strength. It was symptomatic of a 
certain radical defect in himself. He was a Titan, not 
an Olympian. So was Ibsen, who, without Swift’s 
particular defect, was but a shade less harsh in his 
outlook on the world. He was an ardent and tender 
lover of ideas ; but mankind he simply could not abide. 
Indeed, I fancy he cared less for ideas as ideas than 
as a scourge for his fellow-creatures. Just now I] 
spoke of him as having been an extinct volcano after 
‘“*When We Dead Awaken”; and the application of 
that simile was more apt than it usually is. Volcanic 
he had ever been, from ‘‘Catilina’”’ onwards. His 
plays were a sequence of eruptions, darkening the 
sky, growling and sending out flashes of light more 
unpleasant than the darkness, and overwhelming and 
embedding the panic-stricken fugitives. Much has 
been written about his ‘‘ purpose” in this and that 
play. ‘‘ Purpose”, in the sense of wishing to reform 
this or that evil, he never had. Primarily, he was an 
artist, pure and simple, actuated by the artist’s joy in 
reproduction of human character as it appeared to 
his keen, unwandering eyes. But he had a joy 
within a joy: joy in the havoc he wrought. 
Vesuvius has no ‘‘ purpose”: it does but obey 
some law within itself. Ibsen obeyed some similar law, 
and differed from Vesuvius only in the conscious 
pleasure that he had in the law’s fulfilment. Peace was 
repulsive to him because the world was repulsive. The 
world’s green pastures, smiling so smugly up at him, 
must be scorched black with cinders: not otherwise 
could any good thing ever grow out of them. And if 
the good thing actually grew, of what use, pray, would 
it be? Down with it! Eruptions, destruction: nothing 
else matters. Liberty ! What is the use of that, except 
as an incentive to unrest. ‘‘Rome”, he writes to 
Brandes, after the proclamation of the republic, ‘‘ was 
the one sanctuary in Europe, the one place that enjoyed 
true liberty—freedom from the political tyranny of 
liberty . . . The delicious longing for liberty—that is 
now a thing of the past. I for one am bound to 
confess that the only thing about liberty that I love is 
the fight for it ; I care nothing about the possession of 


it”. At any rate, he cared nothing about other people’s 
possession of it. ‘a 

Because the men in his plays are mostly scored off by 
the women, he has often been credited with a keen 
sympathy for the feminine sex. ‘* Strong-minded ” 
women used to regard him as their affectionate ally. 
It was not them he cared for, poor dears; it was only 
the scrimmage. Men were ‘‘up”; so ‘‘up”’ with 
women. Had Nature placed women in the ascendent, 
Ibsen would have been the first to tug them down. No 
dispassionate reader of his plays can fail to see that his 
sympathy with women is a mere reflex of his antipathy 
to their lords and masters. The general impression 
that he had tried to help the cause of their emancipation 
was enough to send him off at a tangent. You remem- 
ber how flatly he denied, at a banquet given some years 
ago in his honour, that he had had any such purpose 
whatsoever. He had merely, he declared, portrayed 
certain tendencies. For his part, he considered that 
woman’s sphere was the home. Quite feminine tears 
were shed, thereupon, by strong-minded women in 
every quarter of the globe. And to those ‘‘ droppings 
of moist tears” Ibsen, we may be sure, listened with 
grim pleasure. 

It was a strange mind,-this mind into which I have 
been peering. Posterity, too, I think, will always, from 
time to time, peer into it, with something of my own 
awe. Even when time shall have robbed the plays of 
the sharp savour that for us they have, Ibsen himself 
will be as dominant a figure as he is for us. Against 
his lack of love may be set the fact that he loved not 
even himself. Throughout his life an artist essentially, 
he wrote in ‘*‘ When We Dead Awaken” a savage 
attack on the artistic nature which he exemplified. 
And, feeble though this final play is in execution, it 
seems to me deadlier in intention than any of the others. 
Perhaps it is but another instance of Ibsen’s egoism 
that he reserved his most vicious kick for himself. 


MAx BEERBOHM. 


SWEDISH SPRING SONG, 


] WHAT'S half so sweet as a morning in Spring 
* When each shoot of the fern is a delicate crosier, 
When the moon’s all aswoon over marshes of ling 
And swathes in her silver their islets of osier ; 
Till the portals of pearl of the sun have grown 
rosier 
And Dian recedes through a stairway star-paven, 
And with streamers of cloud on her silver-white 
shoulder 
She fades like a ship to her airy blue haven ? 


O! what's half so sweet as a morning in Spring 
When the wine of the dew has a mallow for chalice, 

When the blue swallows wing with a rhythmical swing 
And the dragon-fly basks in a buttercup palace, 
When the daisies’ wide eyes are all love without 

malice 

And the smile of the river allures you to dive 

And seen through their tangle of star-netted creeper 
The silken-sheathed lilies yearn upward and live ? 


O! what’s half so sweet as a morning in Spring 
With the kine lowing deep where the meadows 
spread greenly, 
With the lark a live belfry that’s throbbing ‘‘ Dong 
ding” 
And the light ripple chafing the pebbles so cleanly ; 
O! have you not joy of the stream as serenely 
You float on her bosom and watch the stars wink 
Where under an awning of tremulous willow 
Narcissi droop down to their death on the brink ? 


Wirrrip C. THORLEY. 
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CHARACTER IN CROWDS. 
By a COSMOPOLITAN. 


"7, ee is something stimulating in a crowd. A 

congregation of men assembled for the es 
tion of a single object creates an atmosphere of energy 
and endeavour from which it is impossible to escape 
unscathed. It matters not at all whether the object be 
good or bad, whether I am in sympathy with it or 
hopelessly antagonistic, whether its composition be of 
my own race or alien—I am drawn to and deeply 
affected by a crowd. 

Crowds differ like individuals ; and experts in these 
things can tell you pretty accurately what will be the 
behaviour of a meeting according to the locality and 
circumstances which have caused it toassemble. They 
can tell you where there are likely to be real disturb- 
ances (these are generally found in northern latitudes) 
and where the danger is only a surface movement due 
to a passing internal convulsion. The psychology of 
multitudes is almost an exact science to a certain class 
of trained observer who has learned the true art of 
induction from the individual to the crowd; he can fore- 


‘cast with tolerable accuracy not only the fortune of the 


particular day of demonstration, but also the future of 
the movement that is the cause of all the uproar. 

Participation, or at any rate presence, in many such 
popular gatherings has made me keenly alive to the 
manifold varieties of crowd we meet as we pass through 
the civilised world, from a British political meeting to a 
nigger panic in the West Indies. The first of these 
always strikes me as the ‘‘last word” in the develop- 
ment of the instinct for crowding; an instance of 
aggregations of men violently differing in opinion yet 
gathered under the same roof (or it may be in the 
same park) to listen to speeches from persons with 
whom one section of the audience heartily agrees, and 
from whom the other section totally dissents. So 
seldom is there tumult or disorder that one may declare 
that these things never occur; and one is inclined to 
account for so wholesome a state of affairs by the fact 
that liberty of meeting and freedom of speech have 
been for ages the recognised yet highly-prized privileges 
of Englishmen. And as I walked through Hyde Park 
on May Day, when the demonstration was in full swing, 
when the opportunities of the people to fight amongst 
themselves were unlimited and the numbers of police to 
cope with possible disturbance seemed strangely re- 
stricted, I found myself marvelling now at the self- 
continence and then at the apparent apathy of our race. 
For remarks were made, rciterated, shouted, ranted 
from the platforms, which must have enfrenzied any less 
sober population than our own; yet on that sombre 
afternoon of May-Day the speeches were patiently 
listened to, without undue enthusiasm, by attentive 
people many of whom had left the Thames Embank- 
ment at 2 o'clock and were quietly looking forward to 
returning at about tea-time. This was the extent of 
their emotion. 

I have spent many a May-Day in France—the very 
phrase indicates the change of atmosphere that may 
be expected. There are crowds assembled to march 
from point to point; there are many visible, and more 
invisible, troops and imposing cordons of police. Every- 
thing is gay ; the crowds are effervescent, and they chaff 
without intermission or respect of persons; at stated 
localities speeches are delivered, short, objurgative and 
witty ; each word is taken down by a Government 
official at the speaker’s elbow ; the meetings terminate 
in friendly confusion, and the boulevards are filled until 
late into the night with revellers who have considered 
themselves revolutionaries all day. To the bulk of the 
people it matters not one whit (be it on the day of 
Presidential election or any other) that the cavalry 
have charged or that the police have made a few 
arrests. Solvuntur risu tabule: the crowds disperse in 
high good humour, cursing the Government of course ; 
and the café-concerts of Montmartre and the Quartier 
Latin are crammed whilst the favourite artiste sings a 
ditty which turns the events of the day into reckless 
ridicule. The fact is that Gallic nations need for their 


' physical well-being a constant supply of butts and 


Fourteenth of July and the French Government are in 
existence the Parisian public will remain in excellent 
health. I have seen strike demonstrations at Marseilles 
and the State procession of the Tsar through Republi- 
can Paris—each of them attended by enormous con- 
courses of people, on both occasions frantic but friendly : 
and I shall never forget the subtle appreciation of the 
whole situation which prompted the Comédie Frangaise, 
on the evening of the Emperor of Russia’s entry into 
the French capital, to play ‘‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules ”. 

But a meeting in Berlin is no laughing matter ; it is 
an eminently serious and respectable affair. Each par- 
ticipant is in deadly earnest about the object; you can 
see that every man present is focussing his own 
thoughts upon it rather than appreciating the efforts of 
the speaker. I have attended more than one of the 
annual Socialist congresses in Berlin, years ago it is 
true, and at a time when the temper of the masses was 
roused against ‘‘the powers that be”; yet nothing 
struck me more than the apparently abstract atten- 
tion given to the proceedings. There was enough 
beer and everyone was smoking ; the room was well 
warmed (it was in the winter) and carefully watched by 
the police ; so the chief features of German crowds 
were immediately obvious, namely, a sense of discipline 
and a passion for domestic comfort. Strong opinions 
were expressed and (on certain topics) everybody 
agreed with the platform, yet the veriest novice could 
have seen that a Prussian crowd was at that time in- 
capable of real disorder. I remember that even when 
men were charged by cavalry with drawn swords in the 
streets they ‘‘ took it lying down” ; and when one poor 
fellow, waiting in the crowd to see the great Man pass, 
was arrested for saying ‘‘ Why on earth doesn’t the 
ass come?” (meaning his own brother who was late) 
the people silently acquiesced in this stern act of civic 
authority. 

Russian crowds used rarely to congregate except 
they were drawn together by some superstition or 
ideal-worship. They were drawn from the lowliest of 
the lowly classes, accustomed to be buffeted from 
pillar to post and to bear the scourge with patience. ! 
always used to feel a wave of depression pass over me 
in a Russian crowd—so poor and long-suffering and 
wistful—pinning its faith to that which would never 
help it. But those days are past; with the result 
that a Russian mob is as terrible a power as once was 
the Tsar himself. But the Douma cannot be cited as 2 
favourable specimen at present, for it does not yet know 
the path or the phrase to choose; these things are not 
revealed to children in State matters, nor always to 
the wise. 

Italians love demonstrations and will go anywhere 
for them so long as it is not too hot. Their meetings 
are often uproarious but seldom violent; there is an 
undertone of pathos and sympathy in the Northern 
Italian character which prevents its possessors 
going in a body to desperate extremes. Even when 
the bread-riots were taking place in Milan in May some 
ten years ago, and when one saw the gates of the city 
barricaded and the troops prepared to fire, there was 
some restraining influence—I do not think it was fear— 
which averted most serious reprisals on the part of the 
people. 

I have seen crowds terror-struck in Barcelona after 
the throwing of bombs; crowds around Tammany 
Hall when a Babel of tongues hailed Richard Croker 
as little less than God. The sentimentality of a 
North American multitude is really remarkable, con- 
sidering how deficient is the individual in that parti- 
cular quality. I suppose the reason to be that when 
our ‘‘cousins” meet in huge conclave they do so 
by way of relaxation for the nerves which have, 
by strenuous thinking at home, formed the private 
judgment of each member of the crowd. And this 
recreation is best supplied by ‘‘ bright” appeals to the 
less-worn chords of the human instrument, popularly 
supposed to reside near the heart, upon which the pro- 
fessional orator and ‘‘spell-binder” can play with 4 
fearsome facility. A new phrase, an audacious refer- 
ence, an extravagant simile ; any one of these ingredi- 
ents will go far to make a speech and a reputation. 
Mr. Bryan’s ‘‘cross of gold” is a case in point, and I 


outlets for emotion. So long as May-Day and the | remember another occasion, the eve of an eventful 
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polling-day, when a well-known speaker urged the 
electors to go on the morrow ‘“‘ into the little polling- 
booth, alone with your conscience and your God, and 
there—beneath the Democratic Star—the same star 
which led Columbus to this land of enlightenment and 
liberty, the star which brought the magi to the cradle of 
their Saviour King—there place your cross and crucify 
the corruption of the Republican party”. Anecdote is 
much appreciated—witness the immense platform popu- 
larity of Mr. Choate and Mr. Depew ; and the time-limit 
does not exist for such as these. But, in the end, 
perfervid orations to massed assemblies do not mean 
serious consequences in latitudes where the head imme- 
diately resumes its overmastering position when the 
heart has had its fill. The case is somewhat different 
in the Southern States, where violence not infrequently 
follows in the wake of free speech: on one occasion I 
heard it defended in these words, ‘‘ We lynch; you 
joo up meetings; both are forms of public dis- 
order.” 


DR. GRIEG’S VISIT. 


| Spaeth I attempt to deal with the most interesting 

musical event of the present season, courtesy 
demands a brief allusion to Miss Keeton’s attack, in 
last week’s issue, on my moderately expressed criticism 
of Tchaikowsky’s opera, though it always seems to me 
a ridiculous thing for people to argue about differences 
of opinion. Ifthe sweeping statement that ‘‘ Eugene 
Onegin ” is ‘‘ at the present time perhaps Tchaikowsky’s 
most highly esteemed work in his own country ” be 
correct, all that can be said is that this preference for 
the Russian composer’s inferior work admirably illus- 
trates the old adage that no man is a prophet in his 
own country. But, although I was intimate with 
many Russian musicians when I studied music at 
Leipzig, I must admit that ‘‘ Eugene Onegin” was 
never once held up, to the best of my recollection, even 
as one of Tchaikowsky’s principal works. Certainly, 
none of his countrymen ever suggested that it was 
regarded in Russia as his finest composition. It may 
also surprise Miss Keeton to hear that one of the most 
famous singers of to-day, whose name is celebrated 
throughout Europe, was so disappointed on hearing 
Tchaikowsky’s opera that she decided at once to 
decline to appear in it. Nor is it doing justice to 
Russia and to Russian art to endeavour to label a 
parody of tragic opera as the masterpiece of the 
greatest Russian composer, whose magnificent achieve- 
ments in other branches of music will live long after 
*‘Eugene Onegin” has been happily consigned—like 
Disraeli’s great epic—to oblivion. However, Miss 
Keeton may console herself with the reflection that, 
whereas she speaks for Russia and the Russians, 
I only pretend to speak for myself; and I have little 
doubt that people are to be found here, as well as in 
Russia, who accept ‘‘ Eugene Onegin” as real tragedy 
and praise its musical setting because Tchaikowsky’s 
name is attached to the score. Mr. Bloch’s contention 
in the present issue that ‘‘ Eugene Onegin” is not a 
tragic opera, but ‘‘ lyric scenes ”, is a good example of 
what is called in this country “ begging the question ”’. 
Mr. Bloch may give the piece whatever name he likes: 
it does not make the tragic element less sham or 
alter the character of the musical setting. There was 
no mis-statement of fact on my part: Onegin certainly 
shot himself at the Coronet Theatre, and the ‘lyric 
scenes” ended with a scene round his corpse that 
brought a smile to many a bored face. 

A more important musical event than the production 
of ‘“‘ Eugene Onegin ” was Dr. Grieg’s visit to London, 
for the purpose of directing two concerts of his own 
orchestral and chamber works. That Queen’s Hall 
was packed upon both occasions goes without saying. 
Grieg’s music has for a whole generation past been the 
sheet-anchor of the English amateur pianist. It is 
easily understood ; the technical demands made upon 
the player are not exorbitant ; melodious themes and 
piquant harmonies abound, retaining much of their 
freshness and charm in spite of unskilful rendering. 
These qualities have made Grieg an easy first favourite 
‘amongst a numerous class, and the opportunity to hear 


his music interpreted at first hand naturally attracted 


large audiences. Taking all these circumstances 
into consideration, 1 should like to say a word about 
the reception given to the distinguished composer. 
English people are very clumsy at expressing their real 
feelings, as everybody who studies human nature on a 
cosmopolitan scale is well aware. They are, I think, 
particularly gauche in the concert-room. A German 
audience would probably have stood up with one accord 
to receive Dr. Grieg, and would have engineered a 
warmer demonstration than the mere clapping of hands. 
Apart from the particular merits of the Norwegian 
composer, his is one of the last of those veteran names 
which have been the constellations of the music world 
since the days of our fathers, and a certain measure of 
homage is due to him on that account alone. 

Candidly speaking, I do not think that Dr. Grieg 
has taught us anything new regarding the interpreta- 
tion of his musical works. It may be taken for granted 
that the Queen’s Hall orchestra succeeded, under the 
composer’s direction, in giving an adequate and authentic 
rendering of the instrumental compositions and transcrip- 
tions played at the first concert. Nor, I must confess, 
did I go to Queen’s Hall with any expectation of being 
startled in this respect. The Norwegian musician’s 
characteristics have dlways been marked—to use a 
shopkeeper’s term—in plain figures. There is no 
subtlety about his methods; the depths to which he 
reaches are not beyond the comprehension of the 
average intelligent amateur; his individuality easily im- 
presses itself upon the mind. I do not say this in any 
disparaging sense. Dr. Grieg is a thorough artist ; he 
has striking limitations, but within those boundaries 
his creative genius exercises a full and harmonious 
range. He has brought into music something that was 
not there before, a strange suggestion of Northern life 
and atmosphere. Weirdly blended sustained har- 
monies on the strings conjure up immediately, to my 
vision, grottos of blue ice in which huge icicles sparkle 
like diamonds, vast snowfields over which a blood-red 
sun casts a strange glow of colour, the fitful flashing 
of the aurora borealis against the dusky line of the 
horizon. This translation into musical terms of the 
spirit and atmosphere of the North is a marvellous 
achievement, and its echo is to be found in all Grieg’s 
music. 

If I were asked to single out one work of special 
interest, I should undoubtedly select “ Bergliot”. It 
struck me that this recitation and setting of Bjérnson’s 
tragic poem gave Dr. Grieg an opportunity, not, per- 
haps, of writing his most characteristic music, but of 
showing how thoroughly artistic was his conception of 
illustrating a great human tragedy by means of the 
orchestra. The performance produced upon my mind 
the impression that, were it not for this lack of fecun- 
dity in ideas and expression, Grieg might have been 
placed amongst the great men. It was not my inten- 
tion, in the course of this general view of the Grieg 
concerts, to criticise individual performers who were 
associated with them. But I think an exception should 
be made in the case of Miss Tita Brand, whose 
courageously dramatic recitation of Bjérnson’s poem 
gave to the orchestral setting its full measure of signifi- 
cance. It was largely due, in fact, to the remarkably 
unaffected way in which Miss Brand threw her whole 
soul into the task, that the work was heard to entire 
advantage. 

Were it not for certain well-defined restrictions in 
ideas, Dr. Grieg would have achieved a much higher 
place among the great names of music than will pro- 
bably be assigned to him by impartial posterity. These 
limitations are sufficiently obvious. In the construc- 
tion of themes, in orchestration, in methods of develop- 
ment, there is a visible sameness which can scarcely 
have escaped the observation even of those who judge 
by ear alone, unaided by technical knowledge. Un- 
doubtedly it is by this means that Grieg’s music has 
become so extraordinarily popular. The surest road 
to artistic or literary success in this country is to harp 
monotonously upon one theme, and when recognition 
has once been obtained nothing is more disastrous than 
the exhibition of versatility. A man who has become 
famous through painting a London fog may live at his 
ease for the rest of his life so long as his pictures are 
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obscured in yellow gloom. The composer of a popular 
waltz may starve on oratorio; everybody will shun the 
novels of an encyclopedia editor. It is Dr. Grieg’s 
good fortune to possess—certainly on a high plane of 
creative genius—this quality of limitation. Musicians, 
it may be safely prophesied, will retain permanently in 
their répertoire the two or three works of the Norwegian 
composer which comprise the whole of his individuality ; 
and the amateur will always remain devoted to a friend 


whom he can understand and appreciate. 
Harotp E. Gorst. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A GOLDEN AGE. 


(Concluded. ) 


8 ess war correspondent is notably the victim of the 
cycles. He was, he is, but it seems likely that he 
may cease to be. The father of the guild is happily still 
to the fore, and he can look back on very many changes. 
Sir William Russell’s long experience of wars has bred 
a horror of them, though, us he once told Mr. Gladstone 
in answer to a question, there is one thing more de- 
plorable and that is a dishonourable peace. From 
the selfish point of view the first of the war corre- 
spondents might have rejoiced like Job’s war horse in 
scenting the battle from afar ; it gave them the oppor- 
tunities which brought fame and fortune. The in- 
fluence which gave them free passes to the front 
and ensured civility everywhere was founded on fear 
as much as favour: commanders and their staffs 
might regard them as nuisances, but they lived in 
dread of the London letter which was transferred and 
scattered broadcast by the provincial press. \ The ideal 
correspondent was a good fellow, patient in tribu- 
lation, overflowing with fun and replete with anecdote, 
a welcome guest at mess or bivouac. The deeper he 
dipped his pen in vinegar, so long as he stuck to facts, 
the better he was liked, for in their degree captains 
and subalterns love to grumble at their superiors 
as much as do the rank and file. Even when 
modest, as he usually was in touching on his personal 
experiences, he became a personality and was the 
object of general attentions. He was a novel type, 
who courted the hazards of war, with no hope of pro- 
motion or decoration. Once and many a time in dis- 
charge of their duty those men had well earned the 
Victoria Cross which was never to come their way. 
After all, they had the honour and glory which was as 
good. They did wonderful work and their feats won 
them fame at home, as they were discussed and envied 
over many a camp fire. The journal that had been 
fortunate in retaining them owed them a great debt of 
gratitude. Archibald Forbes, for instance, picked up 
almost at random in Bouverie Street and appropriated 
at once by that very capable manager Sir J. Robinson, 
revived the failing fortunes of the ‘‘ Daily News ” of 
the day. The memorable message from Metz, which 
he carried himself on a jaded horse over heavy roads 
to a Luxembourg post-office, was an example of his 
promptitude and of his professional pluck. He got 
the start of his rivals by the native shrewdness which 
assured him that a floating rumour was firm fact. 
Another memorable feat in the records of the paper 
was the solitary ride of McGahan through troubled 
Turkestan to the banks of the Oxus, where he turned 
up just in time to see the fighting that he had expected 
going forward. Those daring fellows who had the 
gift of thinking under fire and scribbling vivid descrip- 
tion on the saddlebow did wonderful work, but the 
Strain took it out of them. Even in peace time at 
home, Forbes slept with his valise packed and credit 
letters in his pocket-book, ready like the fireman round 
the corner for any sudden call. At least they had their 
reward beyond their ‘‘regulars”. They were tempted 
by liberal offers for lecturing tours; and could travel 
the country in their holidays, like social lions on the 
rampage, sure of hospitable welcomes. Many a lively 
and instructive evening [ have passed with one of them 
in a lonely Highland lodge in a famous deer forest. 
At one time, for some reason, that roving gentleman 
desired a commission in a crack Militia regiment, when 
commissions were given away rather promiscuously 


and lightly. ‘* Don’t have him on any account’”’, wrote 
a common friend to the genial Colonel, ‘‘ he'll keep your 
fellows up all night and leave them good for nothing 
on parade”. Needless to say, notwithstanding the 
warning, his desire was gratified. 

I doubt not that there are any number of good mer 
now : indeed the trouble is that there are far too many. 
But the difficulties have multiplied, even out of propor- 
tion to the numbers, and the trade is overstocked. 
Commanders in the field never liked them, and though a 
man with responsibilities may tolerate two or three 
mosquitos humming around him, he loses temper in a 
swarm. Correspondents are naturally clamouring for 
passes to the front, and that is precisely where they are 
not wanted. The capable general does not care to be 
patronised, and the bad general naturally dreads being 
criticised. Moreover, supposing a man has carte blanche 
to go where he pleases, now he is puzzled and mystified 
as if he were groping in a sand blizzard. He may ride 
sundry horses off their legs, lose servant and kit, and 
after the weary day be little the wiser. Modern warfare 
shows no sort of consideration for the correspondent. 
At Salamanca or Vittoria, at the Alma or Balaklava, 
the privileged, if they chanced to be on the spot, could 
look on at concentrated action. But what is a man 
to make of a Mukden where, with bristling batteries 
and entrenched battalions, the battle rages over 
countless leagues of muddy tracks through rank 
vegetation? The letter a ‘‘ Times” correspondent sent 
after the three-days’ engagement was a monumental 
battle-piece and marvellously lucid, but it must have 
staggered the friendly but secretive Japanese and I 
suspect the writer played his trump card. It is certain 
that in future wars, the tendency will be to suppress the 
correspondent, nor will it be matter of regret for the 
rival journals. So long as there is competition, they 
are bound to compete, but they have realised that the 
rivalry does not pay. There is no greater mistake than 
to suppose that the business manager who looks to the 
balance-sheet welcomes a war, though it may tempo- 
rarily increase the circulation. The Russo-Japanese 
campaigning, with the keep of the pack of muzzled 
dogs in Tokio, was a costly lesson by which proprietors 
are likely to profit. In their system of secrecy, as in 
other things, military Powers will take a hint from the 
Japanese. 

When the War Office forbade soldiers acting as corre- 
spondents, it gave an opening to many clever civilians 
unattached eager for lucrative excitement—and so much 
the worse for them. When the war is past the peace 
leaves them stranded. I have been told by a much- 
worried manager what a trouble it was to find some 
occupation for the clamorous unemployed. He cannot 
give them work as leader writers or home specials, for 
the berths are filled, or insult them by offering penny-a- 
lining, with paragraphs on fires, street betting, or 
burglaries. Of course they all come back to write 
books and a few are fortunate in having the run of a 
magazine. It is not their fault, if, with the surging 
flood of ephemeral literature, we are not thoroughly 
informed as to the South African war, the fighting in 
Manchuria, and the siege of Port Arthur. They all 
seem to find publishers, but I am far out of my reckon- 
ing, if in five cases out of six the best of the books do 
much more than clear their expenses ; and how many 
of them goto a secondedition? Besides, that scrambling, 
exciting field work, with the adventurous temperament 
which suggests it, must tend to demoralise a man for 
every-day drudgery, and the chances are that he brings 
back as a souvenir of his campaigning some ailment 
that may trouble him for the rest of his days. 

ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


THE EVOLUTION OF BRIDGE. 


( Continued.) 


| oe is quite another version of the origin of the 

title ‘‘ bridge’. The story goes that, some 
twenty years ago, long before bridge was known in: 
London clubs, two families who played the game under 
the name of ‘‘ Russian Whist”, were living in neigh- 
bouring houses, at or near Great Dalby in Leicester- 
shire. They were in the habit of visiting each other’s 
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houses on alternate evenings to play this fascinating 
game, and the only road of communication between the 
two houses lay over a broken-down and somewhat 
dangerous bridge, which was very awkward to cross in 
the dark. It was a frequent occurrence for the depart- 
ing guests to say to their hosts: ‘‘ Thank goodness, it 
it is your ‘ bridge’ to-morrow”, meaning that the other 
party would have to cross the dangerous bridge the 
next night. Hence is said to have arisen the title of 
‘‘bridge”. We give this story for what it is worth, but 
in our own mind we have little doubt that the modern 
name of ‘‘ bridge” is merely a very easy corruption of 
the old title of ‘‘biritch”. The two words “ biritch” 
and ‘‘ bridge” have absolutely the same sound when 
spoken quickly, so that it is easy to imagine how the 
change of spelling came to pass. 

Mr. Jean Boussac, in his ‘‘ Encyclopédie des Jeux de 
Cartes”, quotes an extract from the ‘‘ Figaro” of 
November 1893 to prove that the game of bridge was 
played in Paris as early as 1893, but it must have been 
played there for several years before that date, as it 
was directly from Paris that the game was taken to 
America. 

In April 1892 Mr. Henry Barbey returned to New 
York, after spending the winter in Paris, very full of the 
new and delightful card-game which he had learnt in 
that city. Shortly after his return he gave a dinner- 
party at his own house, with the special object of intro- 
ducing the new game to his friends, but the experiment 
was not much of a success. His guests did not appear 
to be at all enraptured with the novelty, saying that the 
scoring was too difficult and the game altogether too 
complicated, and one or two of them left early and 
broke up the party. 

Mr. Barbey, in no way disheartened, consulted with 
Mr. H. de Forrest Weekes, whom he had converted to 
his own way of thinking, as to what was to be done 
next. They agreed that the wrong sort of men had 
been present at the first trial, and a second dinner was 
given to a carefully selected few, who were all 
enthusiastic card-players, and this time the result was 
very different. 

In the meantime Mr. Barbey had drawn up on a 
sheet of paper a short précis of the method of scoring, 
and of the principal points of the game. He adopted 
the somewhat novel method of cutting out pips from a 
pack of ordinary playing-cards and pasting them on to 
the aforesaid sheet of paper, to indicate the different 
suits. This original document is now framed, and 
hanging in the card-room of the Whist Club of New 
York. After the second dinner-party Mr. Weekes 
had copies of this document printed, and sent them 
round to all the leading clubs in New York. From 
this time the game took on like wild-fire, and it has 
never hung since; still, it did not have quite the 
same meteoric success in New York that it had in 
London, and whist did not die the same sudden and 
unexpected death in America that it did in England. 
The game of whist is still very much alive in America, 
and in this present year of grace, 1906, a new 
—* entitled ‘‘ Whist ”, has been started in New 

ork. 

It is not necessary to repeat the oft-told tale of how 
Lord Brougham introduced bridge into the Portland 
Club in London in the autumn of 1894. The game 
was quite unknown there up to that date, although 
it was not quite unheard of. Echoes of its existence 
had penetrated even into that sanctum, hitherto 
sacred to the cult of Whist. Friends staying in 
Cairo had written home glowing accounts of the 
new card-game, and certain members of the New 
York clubs, who are always welcome at the Port- 
land, had given a full description of bridge to 
members of that club in 1893, but nobody seemed 
to care to give itatrial. Again, when the Americans 
came over in the spring of 1894, they expressed 
unbounded surprise to find us still playing whist, 
and many members will remember Mr. Winthrop 
Gray saying : ‘‘ What, haven’t you learnt bridge yet ? 
You are quite behind the times, but you are bound to 
come to it before long.” When he returned in 1895, 
he found that his words had been carried out to the 
oe and that a very different state of affairs pre- 
vailed. 


When once Lord Brougham had explained the 
mysteries and charms of bridge to a few members of 
the Club, and wheg once it was given a fair trial, the 
game of whist was routed root and branch, and bridge 
immediately took its place as the standard card-game. 
Nobody who once played bridge ever cared to go back 
to whist. The triumph of the new game was sudden, 
complete, and overwhelming. 

From the Portland it soon found its way to the Turf 
Club, which had many members in common with the 
Portland, and there it has been received with even a 
warmer welcome. Fora short time, a very short time, 
it was confined to these two clubs, but it soon began to 
spread to others, and wherever it was once introduced 
there it stayed, so that, in an incredibly short space of 
time, the game of whist came to be numbered with 
relics of the past. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEACHERS OF THE POOR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


12 May, 1906. 

Sir,—May we not welcome the promotion of this 
Education Bill as oné of the most fortunate events of 
our time? For nothing less could have revealed, as this 
has done, the profound unanimity and purpose of all 
Catholics, whether called Anglican or Roman. No- 
thing less could have demonstrated the insuperable 
gulf which separates them from those whose practical 
principles in education (whatever may be their con- 
fessedly shifting theoretical principles in dogma) are the 
rationalism of Diderot touched with the sentimental 
theism of Rousseau. Nothing less could have made 
us aware of our number and of our power: itis now 
plain that we are not in an ineffective minority. But 
though the opposition which the Bill has encountered 
is thus altogether encouraging, it cannot but suggest 
this question to our minds: Willa new political defeat 
in this secular conflict do irremediable harm? Or 
would a temporary political victory really do very much 
good? Fight we must; though not, jit is earnestly 
to be hoped, with the silly and immoral refusal to pay 
rates that is advocated by one of your correspondents 
to-day. But though we have been forced to fight in every 
legitimate way, of what ultimate value is the victory ? 

Every reply to that question must depend on two 
considerations. First, whether the religious education 
which at best we are ever likely to secure in State- 
controlled and State-aided schools can be adequate to , 
our tradition and our faith and our duty. And second, 
whether in view of the European history of the last 
three centuries, and especially of the last century, the 
political suffrage in any country is likely to become 
more Christian in intention or even to remain as it is. 
I do not propose to develop these considerations, 
though they deserve our serious meditation. But those 
who are not very hopeful in the popular voice of 
coming years have perhaps already foreseen a time 
when we shall have to rescue our schools, once for all, 
from the contingencies of party politics; and they may 
very well inquire whether that time has not now come. 

When that time comes we shall have to meet great 
but not intolerable sacrifices; on the other hand we 
shall come into a great liberty. We shall be able to 
train children to know that religion is not one thing 
among others but is the whole of life, and teach some- 
what of that simple wholesome mind that has reverence 
for those in authority, welcomes contentment, hard 
work and obedience, and realises that holiness is the 
chief prize. Further, since there is a far more effec- 
tive way of giving than the giving of votes or the 
giving of money, we may hope both to make education 
within its present scope indefinitely more real and more 
lasting, and to furnish to the poorest, as has so often 
been done of old time, a road of learning that will take 
him just as far as his gifts and his disposition may fit 
him to travel. When the Church affords education 
that shall be better in every respect than that offered 
by State schools, then she will have solved more than 
one or two of her gravest problems. And surely we 
cannot doubt, as we read your first leader to-day, that 
the Church will ‘‘ rise to her Divine commission ”, and 
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that her ‘“‘living faith will call forth an army of 
Teaching Brothers and Sisters of the Poor, to build up 
the religious future of England ”. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


S. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION. 
To the Editor of the SaAturpAy REVIEW. 


4 Ampton Street, Regent Square, W.C. 
10 May, 1906 

Sir,—I am frequently asked by judges, magistrates, 
and prison officials to render assistance in cases of 
distress which have come under their notice. This has 
been the case daily for many years past, and has 
familiarised me with much suffering—suffering, not only 
by prisoners themselves, but also by their wives and 
children. It may be said, and with truth, that prisoners 
deserve their punishment, but the distress and disgrace 
suffered by the wives and children is undeserved ; and 
yet, though they are innocent, they frequently suffer far 
more acutely than offenders undergoing sentence. 

Another important feature of our work, and one 
highly appreciated, is the reclamation of young offenders 
by receiving them into our homes and finding employ- 
ment for them. 

Now we are prepared for our summer work, and 
already we have a large number of applications from 
many poor toilers, with their children, for a holiday at 
our holiday and convalescent homes at Maldon, Essex. 
The question of providing for the needs of so many 
deserving cases is one of anxious thought, may I there- 
fore ask the kind assistance of all who sympathise with 
us in our efforts to help us to give some hundreds of 
lives the benefit of a much-needed country holiday ? 

The S. Giles’ Christian Mission has now been estab- 
lished nearly half a century, and on 18 June at 3 P.M. 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor will preside at the 
Mansion House at our annual meeting, to which any of 
your readers may obtain cards of invitation on appli- 
cation to 

Yours faithfully, 
W. Wueat.ey, Superintendent. 


THE MAGELLANIC CLOUDS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
E. Griqualand, S.A., 19 April, 1906. 

Sir,—In one of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s inte- 
resting and picturesque articles in your REVIEW, 
which helps to illumine the gloom of this part of the 
- dark continent”, he makes a rather serious astrono- 
mical error in speaking of the magellanic clouds as 
resembling the mouth of a“funnel in their blackness. 
He is evidently confusing them with what is called the 
‘*coal sack” just on the borders of the ‘‘ Southern 
Cross”, a dark space of sky with few stars visible in 
it, forming as it were an island surrounded by the 
milky stream of the galaxy which is very bright here- 
abouts. The magellanic clouds are two portions of 
nebulous and starry matter detached as it were from 
the galaxy and floating like light misty clouds in the 
starry sky. 

Your obedient servant, 
THEODORE B. BLATHWAYT. 


SCIENCE AND THE PRESS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. 


Manchester, 15 May, 1906. 

Sir,—A remark in your note on the contents of the 
‘Nineteenth Century” in your last issue, to the effect 
that it is the avowed object of the SaruRDAY Review to 
deal with questions of politics, literature, science and 
art, suggests to me the writing of this letter. I have 
of course not failed to note some time ago that these 
words formed part of your title, but your use of them 
in a sort of exulting way last week moves me to a 
small protest. 

In a letter published in ‘‘ Engineering” some months 
ago, forming part of a correspondence on the educa- 
tion of engineers, I ventured to suggest in reference to 


the compulsory Greek question at Cambridge, that as 
a counterblast to the contentions of the Humanists (as 
I broadly termed them) the Scientists should start an 
agitation in favour of compulsory science in the degree 
courses now confined to classics or the humanities : 
asserting that the ignorance of science among the 
Humanists is greater than the ignorance of the 
humanities among the Scientists. While only too well 
aware of the impossibility of any such agitation I none 
the less like to toy with the idea, not only in anticipa- 
tion of the excellence of the resulting comedy but as a 
perfectly reasonable and necessary contention. 

Your remark of last week with reference to the 
avowed object of the SaturpAy Review forms a 
suitable text for remarks on this curious ignorance of 
science among the educated classes in England, who 
do not happen to be professionally concerned with it. 

The Saturpay Review, I take it, proposes to appeal 
to men and women of some intelligence and general 
education, and not to specialists in any subject. You 
certainly carry out this programme admirably as far as 
politics, literature and art go, but science is strangely 
neglected. I have examined a miscellaneous collection 
of your back numbers for the last few months and 
find out of one hundred and ninety-one articles (ieaders 
and middles), that only eleven can be described as 
scientific and even with this proportion my definition 
of science has been broad enough to include such 
articles as ‘‘The Arrival of the Motor-omnibus”, 
‘*Chemists and Quacks ”, and four of Mr. Selous’s 
articles on bird-life. 

This neglect of science on your part may, I think, 
reasonably be ascribed to the ignorance and lack of 
interest of your readers, but it is surely neither credit- 
able nor profitable that the large tracts of human 
endeavour comprehended by the word “science” 
should be outside the limit of vision of the educated 
classes of this country. 

This neglect of science, which is of course not 
peculiar to the Sarurpay Review but extends to all 
the newspapers and magazines of general interest, 
confirms, I think, my contention that the scientists are 
the most intellectually catholic class iy the country. 
It cannot be argued that this neglect merely shows that 
the scientific classes do not read the general reviews 
at all—the class of scientific matter your columns 
would or should contain would not be addressed to 
specialists at all but to the general reader. The 
scientist for politics, literature and art is a general 
reader, while the cabinet minister is or should be a 
general reader for literature, science and art. 

I am nothing of a dreamer, but might I good- 
humouredly suggest that you give science a trial, to 
ascertain if these unexplored tracts may not be of some 
interest and educative value to these general readers, 
and incidentally justify your title ? 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT H. JOHNSON. 


[We are inclined to think there is some justice in 
our correspondent’s charge against the SATURDAY 
Review. It is not that we undervalue science, but 
want of space almost prohibits its adequate treatment 
in a general Review. But we agree that more space 
to be given to scientific matters.—Ep. S.R.] 


CIBBER AND SPRING GARDENS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Hilltop House, Brenchley, 13 May, 1906. 

Sir,—I think an error has crept into the very read- 
able article on Spring Gardens in your issue of 12 May. 
Cibber is said to have been seen ‘‘as he strolls, one 
summer afternoon, making his way to his friend Horace 
Walpole at Strawberry Hill”. Colley was undoubtedly 
a most vivacious old boy, and died young at eighty- 
six. But he was seventy-six when Walpole first went 
to Strawberry. Did he really, at that age, start 
‘*slowly but cheerfully” to walk a distance of ten 
miles as the crow flies? I would read ‘‘ to his friend 
Horace Walpole in Arlington Street”. 

There is another point in the article on which I 
should like, though I despair of obtaining, some light— 
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Canning’s jest about the narrow gate and the fat people. 
Saddled as it is with Tom Moore’s threat of excommuni- 
cation for those who fail to see it, it has been a burden 
to me, on and off, for forty years. I am loth to believe 
that I ‘‘ have no perception of real wit”. I admit that 
Moore was a judge of wit, but I “do not relish it”. 

Is it a veiled rudeness to the lady? Is it a jeer at 
full-fed aldermen on their way to S. James’? Is it a 
rap at the portly potentate of Carlton House? What 
is it, and why is it witty ? 

If any of your readers can explain it, he will confer 
a lasting benefit not only upon me, but upon the many 
people to whom I have at times put the question, and 
who generally fall back on Goldsmith’s reply ‘‘ It must 
have been the way it was said”. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Cecit S. Kent. 


RUSSIAN MUSIC AND ENGLISH CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Imperial Institute, S.W. 
Sir,—Students and intelligent lovers of music and, I 
feel sure, Mr. Gorst himself will rightly appreciate 
Miss Keeton’s interesting and correct interpretation 
in her letter to the SatuRpAY Review this week of 
Tshaikovski’s Evguéni Onéguin (the euphonic trans- 
literation of the hero’s name in the vernacular). So 
much nonsense is constantly being written about 
Russia and the Russians by our indifferently informed 
press that for Heaven’s sake let us try to keep it out of 
music. Yours faithfully, 
ALEXANDER KINLOCH. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I respectfully beg leave to point out some 
essential errors in Mr. Harold E. Gorst’s article ‘‘ Sham 
Tragic Opera”. 

1. ‘‘ Eugene Onegin” is not a tragic opera—the 
composer calls it ‘‘lyric scenes”. Therefore it is 
hardly fair to speak of the ‘‘ Russian composer’s com- 
plete failure to turn bathos into tragedy ”. 

2. The ‘‘ plot” of Onegin” was taken by Tchai- 
kowsky from Pushkin—our greatest poet’s— poem, 
‘Eugene Onegin”, in which Russian life of the 
twenties of the last century is depicted in all its 
aspects by the poet with the deep insight and power of 
his genius. Every Russian knows at heart this poem, 
is familiar with all his characters. Tchaikowsky, basing 
himself upon this fact, simply selected from this 
national poem several lyric scenes, fit in his opinion 
for musical development. These scenes were intended 
to be performed only by the pupils of the Moscow 
Conservatoire, at the request of its director, Nicolas 
Rubinstein (Tchaikowsky was then professor of musical 
theory at this high school of music). But the pene- 
trating charm of Tchaikowsky’s music made these 
‘*lyric scenes” most popular in Russia. Now, one 
cannot speak of a ‘‘plot”’, when dealing with a sequel 
of scenes, avowedly selected from a long poem with 
the direct and unique purpose to illustrate by music 
some lyric parts of it. It is a most serious drawback 
for an opera—what ‘‘ Eugene Onegin ” is not. I fully 
admit that all this makes ‘‘ Eugene Onegin” quite im- 
possible for any stage besides the Russian, although 
the music is of a rare beauty and inspiration. 

3. The ‘‘most supreme absurdity” of the last act 
does not exist at all: Onegin does not shoot himself 
neither in Pushkin’s poem, nor in Tchaikowsky’s lyric 
scenes. 

I perfectly respect the free opinion of every serious 
critic, and if Mr. Gorst finds ‘‘ Onegin’s ” musical setting 
uninspired, it is his full right to say so. If he will 
State that an English public cannot accept or like an 
opera which is not one—all right. But it is not fair 
for acritic to speak of ‘‘ Onegin ” as of a ‘‘ sham tragic 
Opera”—and draw vitiated conclusions from false 
premises—in the SATURDAY Review, whose readers 
are accustomed to find in it always absolutely true 
statements of facts. Yours very truly, 

Grecory A. BLocn. 


[Mr. Gorst deals with this letter on page 653.— 
Ep. S.R 


REVIEWS. 


‘“SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE.” 


“The Peasant Songs of Great Russia.” Collected and 
Transcribed from Phonograms by Evguénia Lineff, 
Published by the Imperial Academy of Science, 
Petersburg. London: Nutt. 1905. 5s. net. 


| iy was not until the nineteenth century was well on its 

way that philologists and musicians began to turn 
serious attention to the vocal customs of the Russian 
peasant. As many as 8,ooo of his songs with their 
variants have been collected in one province. It is 
highly improbable that any one of them was the 
work of a single person, and the date of many 
remains undetermined. Year in, year out, century 
after century they have been handed down wholly by 
oral tradition, many a family jealously preserving cer- 
tain tunes and words as its own particular property. 
Those who have made a study of the relics of ancient 
Greek melodies and music-rhythms are inclined to 
draw a parallel between these and the Russian tunes. 
If there be any similarity, it is doubtless a proof, not 
that the Russian people have borrowed from the 
Greeks, but rather that both races have had a common 
origin in the East, in Iran. Not that there is any 
resemblance between the haunting melodies, the really 
beautiful rhythms and cadences of a Russian folk song, 
as sung by natives, and the so-called ‘‘ Greek” 
choruses occasionally droned to us in our modern 
theatres. One peculiar type of song, the horovod, is 
universal all over Russia. Horovod means leader of a 
chorus. It is sung in the fields, in the village square, 
in the cottages during the intervals of labour. Every 
Russian villager, man or woman, knows a horoyod. 
It always begins with the chief melody sung by one 
voice or by a number of voices in unison; subse- 
quently this melody passes into many parts, but 
periodically it returns to the unison or solo. The 
secondary parts are a free imitation of it; and once 
the chief melody, usually sung by a bass voice, or by 
a contralto if a woman, has been given out, every 
member of the company develops it according to his or 
her individual taste and imagination, sometimes going 
away from the leader, or anon returning to him. 
Those without any talent merely ‘‘ move their voices 
about”, as the village critics, the old women, term it, 
or, to give another very graphic expression, they just 
‘* yawn” their parts. These inexperienced singers 
are often not heard; or, what is worse, they cause 
confusion by joining now with one and now with 
another, singing no definite part of their own. As 
many as seventeen different variations of the one 
leading melody may often be heard going on to- 
gether. The two sexes never mix and sing with each 
other; there are always male and female horovodi. 
The songs of Great Russia are possibly those into 
which least foreign elements have crept. But the 
Oukrainian province of Little Russia is also rich in 
national songs, and it is here that the people have 
the finest voices. Some Russian critics find a Polish 
influence in the harmonic structure and rhythms of 
the Little Russian melodies. It should be noted 
however that the Little Russian songs, whilst in them- 
selves a type apart, would yet seem to form a connect- 
ing link between the national songs of Poland and 
Great Russia. The Kazak population of Oukrainia is 
of a different stamp from the dwellers in the North, less 
phlegmatic and lethargic, and with plenty of romance 
and passion tingling in their blood. A graphic and 
accurate picture of them is given by Gogol in his 
‘*Tarass Boulba”’. They are careless and easy-going, 
also disposed to be nomadic—for though they rarely 
quit the province itself, they are fond of moving about 
and changing their domicile in the steppes. This habit 
certainly suggests a gipsy element ; many judges there- 
fore consider the Oukrainian songs as gipsy rather than 
properly Slav. The broad, slow-flowing rivers of 
Russia seem to exercise a strong fascination upon the 
peasant’s imagination. He attaches a legend or a 
song to any stream in his neighbourhood. On the 
banks of the Volga groups of men or women may 
often be seen in summer dragging out timber which 
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has floated down from the upper reaches and tribu- 
taries, and as they drag and tug at their burden, they 
sing one refrain after the other, their voices rising 
and falling in a cadenced crescendo and diminuendo. 
One of their favourite sayings is that you cannot 
escape your fate, and the gist of most of their river 
songs is that if you are born to labour you must toil 
on: ‘* Toil on, toil on bravely, one, two, three, and 
yet once more, and the task is done.” Many songs 
belong to the Volga district and one is dedicated to 
“Mother Volga” herself. The Russian peasant also 
believes his rivers to be inhabited by mysterious 
beings : chief amongst these is the Roussalka, a harmful 
kind of naiad. The voices of the Roussalki are heard, 
in the rustling of the grass by the water's edge; and 
the splash of the running stream betrays their danc- 
ing feet. Women and young girls washing their 
clothes or bathing are liable to be spirited away by 
these Roussalki unless they be careful to hum some 
potent charm as long as they remain in or near the 
water. There is no danger of a Roussalka pursuing 
them far on land, for if she remain absent from the water 
long enough for her hair to become dry, she dies. Some 
Roussalki however have much to do with the harvest, 
sometimes making it plenteous, or else ruining it by 
rain and wind. The harvesters believe that when the 
grain is ripening the Roussalki are permitted to leave 
their watery homes, and scamper through the rye or 
wheat. They hang on to the stalks and swing to and 
fro, so that the corn undulates like the sea swayed by 
the wind. 

There are many Roussalki songs. There are again 
the soldier and recruit songs. When a Russian regi- 
ment is on the march, the singing of the soldiers 
alternates with the playing of the band, in much the 
same way that our drum-and-fife bands alternate with 
the other players. War correspondents in the Russo- 
Japanese campaign—notably Mr. Maurice Baring— 
were struck with the originality of these marching 
songs. Thenthere are the ‘‘ drunken drawly” songs. 
These belong to the men (Russian women never drink 
to excess), who are apt to become especially vocal in 
their cups. For the singing of certain songs there are 


fixed reasons. Each district has its spring and summer - 


horovodi, its Christmas carols (holyadi) and its Easter 
songs. There are special and generally very melan- 
choly songs attached to wedding functions, notably the 
bath songs, sung whilst bathing and preparing the 
bride for the ceremony, and numerous are the wailing 
songs for the dead. The nightingale is a favourite 
topic, so is the cuckoo, in Russia ever an emissary of 
sadness, but in Finland and Poland a harbinger of 
gladness; and the swallow, the swiftly skimming 
lastochka, is frequently alluded to, being said to fly 
straight from Paradise each year, bringing with it the 
warmth and sunlight of summer. The hawk is always 
a go-between plighted lovers, and amongst flowers the 
guelder rose and the lily-of-the-valley, which covers the 
steppes in early summer, are much mentioned; also 
the blossom of the wild-pear tree, the flower of deserted 
lovers. When we remember that these songs are the 
uatutored improvisations of an illiterate people, totally 
ignorant of book learning, we can but admire their 
genuine strain of crude poetry, and their sincere appre- 
ciation of nature. Besides the horovodi dealing with 
themes of everyday life there are the legend-builini, or 
epic ballads. The word is a fair equivalent for our 
mursery phrase ‘‘once upon a time”. The theme 
mostly turns upon some ancient Russian hero (though 
there are builini relating to Napoleon and the Moscow 
campaign). The singers chant strophe after strophe, 
modifying and altering the musical phrase according 
to the sentiment of their subject with surprising feeling 
and skill. One builina can last as long as two or 
three hours. Its rhythmic monotony is by no means 
out of keeping with the broad flat expanse of a cha- 
racteristic Russian landscape, grey plains dotted with 
sad brown huts, where no sound comes from the 
forests but the sighing of the wind through the 
branches of the birch trees. Occasionally, however, 
the singers will suddenly break forth into a lively 
fantastic strain, getting brisker and brisker. Then, 
after a dramatic pause, they fall once more into their 


slow chant. Numerous builini are founded upon the ! 


Bible, for the Russian peasant is extremely religious 
and superstitiously devout. His very designation 
Krestyanin, wearer of a cross, points to the epoch 
when Christianity was first adopted in his country. 
One curious semi-biblical song, said to be of very 
ancient date, is called the Dream of the Virgin Mary. 
In her dream the Virgin sees her Divine Son, and 
on the bank of a river she also sees the cross upon 
which He is one day to suffer crucifixion. He tells 
her not to mourn for He will take her soul to Him- 
self, and will paint her image in an Ikdn which the 
whole world will worship, and that all who listen 
to the song of her dream shall attain to the perfection 
of purity. There is also the builina of Lazarus in 
which he implores Providence to drag the soul of his 
pitiless rich brother into a fiery flood of boiling pitch. 
A grim kind of prayer, but an interesting specimen 
of simple literal belief. The motive of this intense 
love of song in the Russian peasant is beyond investi- 
gating; but it is at least possible that he sings so 
often and so readily out of the pre-eminently vocal 
quality of his language. Russian is rich in open 
vowels, and one of its chief beauties lies in its 
equally balanced cadence of hard and soft sounds. 
The peasant indeed can often sing us what he cannot 
say. The words of his song do not exist for him 
without the melody, nor the melody without the words. 
He gets hopelessly confused if asked not to sing, but 
to tell one a song. And if any attempt is made to help 
him, contention and dispute are the only result. 

Government commissions throughout the empire are 
now at work upon these songs; the subject is far 
from exhausted. This collection by Madame Evguénia 
Lineff is the first which has been made by phonograph ; 
the author claiming that she has thus found the most 
unerring method of transcription. But, knowing 
the Russian peasant’s idiosyncrasies, we think that 
a certain self-consciousness has at times considerably 
marred the effect of his singing into the lady’s phono- 
graph. Still the experiment is not without interest, 
and should be persevered in. It has been well said 
though ‘‘that neither the words nor a musical nota- 
tion can give any idea of the effect of these horovddi 
when sung with a full-throated chorus to the open 
air and sky; their peculiar melodious cadence and 
inflection can be caught only by hearing them. At 
best, collectors can give, as it were, only the skeleton 
of the melody, which depends for its execution on an 
element defying the powers of art tosymbolise”. The 
main difficulties naturally for every modern collector 
are, first, that the Russian folk-songs whatever their 
original source, are obviously the outcome of scales 
quite remote from our present tempered system of 
music. For their exact notation we have no corre- 
sponding signs; secondly, their rhythmical accent and 
punctuation are absolutely opposed to any known 
metrical system of accentuation in music. Shoulda 
complete revolution of the laws which now govern 
European music ever come about, we may assuredly 
look for its germs in the Russian folk-song. 


STORIES IN BRASS. 


“Costume on Brasses.” By H. Druitt. London: Moring. 
1906. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘‘Monumental Brasses in the Bedfordshire Churches.” 
By Grace Isherwood. London: Elliot Stock. 1906. 


was only last November that the Antiquary” 

reported a find of thirty brasses at Lancaster parish 
church where they had lain dust-covered and unseen for 
more than a century. Many years ago Canon Raine 
complained with good reason of ‘‘ the horrible process 
of what is called Restoration” and it requires no stretch 
of imagination to suppose these memorials to have 
been removed from their original positions in the 
church for the purpose of effecting ‘‘ improvements ”. 
But though restoration has been made far too often 
an excuse for vandalism, the journal of Mr. Dowsing, 
Parliamentary Visitor and Breaker of ‘‘ Superstitious 
Pictures”, finds a counterpart in numerous church- 
wardens’ accounts and what with the sordid greed 
of sixteenth-century reformer, bigoted intolerance of 
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seventeenth-century sectary and clerical indifference of 
prelates and parsons in the halcyon era of Whig domi- 
nation, there is some cause for congratulation that 
England can still boast 5,000 monumental brasses, 
whereas the total for the continent of Europe is believed 
not to exceed 200. 

The cult of ancestor-worship has unfortunately few 
votaries in this country and the revival of interest in 
brasses is due rather to a keener sense of their artistic 
and scientific value than to any increased respect for the 
dead. The curio-hunter is an enemy more to be feared 
nowadays than the iconoclastic fanatic and it is 
deplorable that Mr. Druitt should have to put the 
clergy on their guard against thieves, but the warning 
is evidently needed for Miss Isherwood declares that all 
the brasses at S. Mary’s Bedford were stolen by some 
persons unknown when that church was restored a few 
years ago. She mentions several other churches in the 
same county where brasses lie loose in chests and this 
implies neglect which does not encourage confidence in 
the clergy as guardians of the relics entrusted to their 
care. 

Effigies on brass generally furnish sound contem- 
porary evidence of costume and what was said by 
Boutell about armour applies equally well to other 
raiment, for images are usually represented draped in 
clothes well known to the artist who engraved them. 
Mr. Druitt has borrowed these grim fashion-plates of 
the tomb to show the changes dress underwent in the 
four centuries which embrace the rise and fall of the 
monumental brass. Taking costume for his basic idea, 
he arranges his models in ecclesiastical, academic, 
military, civilian, legal and female groups and sub- 
divides them under the prevailing fashions of different 
periods of time. 

A visit to any Roman Catholic Church is enough 
to prove that though ecclesiastical costume may vary 
slightly in cut and style, the robes of the priest alter 
little, and still remain much what they were when the 
art of brass-engraving first came into existence: there 
is no difficulty therefore in assigning correct names to 
vestments seen on brasses of pre-Reformation date ; 
but with new doctrines came new apparel, the gar- 
ments of the Anglican establishment appear to have 
become subject to freaks of fancy, and it is not always 
possible to describe them with any nice degree of 
accuracy. The close connexion between Church and 
University may have had something to do with this 
want of uniformity in the dress of the reformed clergy, 
but specimens of academicals proper seem to be 
comparatively rare, and for illustrations of these Mr. 
Druitt has naturally turned to Oxford and Cambridge. 
With academicals lawyers’ robes have much in com- 
mon, and in any consideration of these no self- 
respecting writer would venture to pass the serjeant’s 
coif without making some allusion to the tonsure ; 
why the coif should have caused so much speculation, 
nobody knows, for it was a common form of early 
headgear and need have no more connexion with the 
tonsure than has the barrister’s wig. Specialising in 
dress was a gradual process, distinctions are never 
very noticeable in an early age, the clothes of the 
professional were much like those of the ordinary 
citizen and simplicity was the prevailing note until the 
fourteenth century was fairly well advanced, then 
fashions began to develop and change more rapidly 
and the fifteenth century presents a_ bewildering 
diversity in form and colour of raiment. Of course 
“in memoriam” pictures lean towards a portrayal 
of life in its more sober aspect and many patterns 
of fur gowns are found delineated on brasses; such 
gowns have an air of dignity, and extracts from wills 
clearly show the honourable position they occupied in 
the wardrobes of our forefathers. It is very difficult 
to judge how far civilian costume affected fashion in 
armour ; there can be no doubt that it did have some 
considerable influence, but the never-ending struggle 
between arms and armour, dictating the mode of 
fighting, must always have been the deciding factor 
in determining the garb of the soldier, moreover it is 
clear that in many cases the soldier’s outfit reacted in 
turn upon civilian dress. 

Military effigies are perhaps the most interesting of 
all, for where life is in question individual caprice 


must bend to stern necessity, and alterations in details 
of harness often indicate the teaching of some hard 
lesson of history. The pictures selected by Mr. Druitt 
to explain the changes gradually brought about in 
course of time give a better idea of the various modi- 
fications in military apparel than any amount of 
description: articles of dress have an unfortunate knack 
of passing on their names to garments which have 
slight affinity to the originals ; hosen ” and ‘‘ jupon”’ 
are cases in point, and though ‘‘ Tabard” has acquired 
a special meaning, it was once a synonym for “‘ surcote”, 
and John Balliol after his deposition in 1296 was nick- 
named ‘‘ Twme-Tabart”, otherwise ‘‘ Empty-Jacket ”. 
Many old words no longer applicable to masculine attire 
are occasionally rescued from oblivion to adorn the 
pages of ‘‘ The Queen”, and the male reader will find 
a study of Mr. Druitt’s book simplified if he happen to 
be a married man. The peculiar tendency of female 
costume to follow the broad lines of masculine 
apparel was more marked three hundred years ago 
than it is now, and the awe-inspiring fardingale 
invented to help ladies to rival the grotesque trunk 
hose of the other sex brings into strong relief 
the feminine faculty for imitation: variations in the 
style of armour probably led to the adoption of 
trunk-hose but were it not for the teaching of ex- 
perience, we might well marvel how any woman with 
taste could have discarded the graceful robes of her 
foremothers for the hideous monstrosities of the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. Mr. Druitt gives us 
some beautiful examples of heraldic mantles to which 
we should like to call Miss Isherwood’s attention, for 
they refute her theory that ‘‘ ladies bore their husbands’ 
arms on their mantles and their own on their kirtles” : 
the rule she would lay down is much too sweeping 
and the same may be said of her statement that 
whilst dogs are found at the feet of civilians, 
military persons are represented standing on lions. 
We notice she has a fling at Bedfordshire husbands 
and observes that ‘‘ they are generally represented 
with their wives at their sinister side, the age of 
Chivalry apparently not extending to Bedfordshire”. 
But let her turn to the plates in ‘‘ Costume on 
Brasses”, and she will find that Bedfordshire gentle- 
men were not singular in placing their wives on the 
left hand. We are sorry to say her little book on 
Bedfordshire Brasses shows great slovenliness: on 
page 37 we read: ‘‘ Gules, a chevron ermine between 
three lions, Jambis, argent for Newdegate”’, and on 
page 39: ‘‘ The skirt is puffed out by a farthingale, a 
ruff and Paris head-dress”. Such obvious defects 
invite criticism, but much must be pardoned in con- 
sideration of the good, though imperfect, service ren- 
dered to the monumental brasses of Bedfordshire. 
Were more ladies to interest themselves in the trea- 
sures of our churches we might have been spared 
the harrowing of our feelings when, on a visit to 
S. Mary, Redcliffe, we had to watch a worthy char- 
woman scrub the faces of Mr. and Mrs. John Brook 
with Brooke’s Monkey Brand soap! Could the name 
have prompted the crime ? 

We should have liked to touch upon the inscriptions 
to be found on brasses, for these are sometimes quaint, 
and always suggestive. Thomas Grubbe ‘‘a pious and 
painefull preacher” who lies buried at Cranfield must 
have been some relation surely of Edward Naylor buried 
at Bigby, also ‘‘ a faithful and painefull minister of Gods 
Word”. Edward Naylor left a family and there is 
reason to believe he has many descendants now living. 

Mr. Druitt has carefully examined his ‘* pictures of 
Latten” ; he handles his brasses with the sure grip of 
one who has studied their peculiarities and his book 
proves him in thorough sympathy with his subject. 


_ The plates are well chosen, the references ample, the 


indices full and admirably arranged. The additions 
and corrections show so much scruple that it is almost 
a shock to find Sir John de Cobham 1367 deprived 
of his ‘‘ misericorde”. ‘‘ Brasses in the Bedfordshire 
Churches” has no index. It seems idle to complain of 
the omission, but wiil ladies never learn that without 
an index the best book is comparatively useless ? 
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THE AGE OF JUSTINIAN. 


‘The Age of Justinian and Theodora.” Vol. I. By 
W.C. Holmes. London: Bell. 9s. net. 


| Sa undertaking to present us with a history of the 
age of Justinian and Theodora Mr. Holmes has 
ventured upon an arduous and ambitious task, which 
nevertheless is well worth attempting. The period 
selected is one of the most interesting and important in 
history, and it is one of which we have so far no 
account that is quite satisfying. For without under- 
estimating the great value of the researches of Ludewig, 
Diehl and others in this field, we have to acknowledge 
that the histories and monographs at present current, 
whilst throwing a flood of light on various special 
aspects of the subject, fail on the whole to give an 
adequate all-round presentment of Justinian’s life and 
work and times. Certainly in the English language 
there exists no work which can claim to rank as a 
standard authority on the period. Hence a grand 
opportunity is offered to Mr. Holmes, and if he uses it 
to the best advantage he will undoubtedly deserve well 
of every student of sixth-century Byzantine history. 

It would have been easier to estimate the value of 
the author’s achievement, had he refrained from rushing 
into print until he was able to publish his history 
entire. Unless a book is of abnormal length, it ought 
not to be issued piecemeal. And if Mr. Holmes had 
been a little less precipitate, he would have been spared 
the necessity of printing those lists of ‘‘ corrections ”, 
‘* additional corrections”, and ‘‘ additions ” which are 
always of the nature of disfigurement toa book. On the 
whole, however, Mr. Holmes’ work in this first volume 
is of such a quality as to make us wish for.more. He 
writes with a full knowledge of his subject, and verifies 
every statement of importance by copious and most 
valuable references to the original authorities. His 
literary style, indeed, is not first-rate. The narrative, 
generally thin but occasionally swelling into turgid 
eloquence, fails to attract by any merits of its own. 
Yet the interest of the matter holds the reader’s atten- 
tion, and the author’s erudition and painstaking accuracy 
ensure for him a respectful hearing. ; 

The initial volume consists of four chapters. The 
first deals with the history, topography and sociology 
of Constantinople ; the second with the condition of the 
Roman Empire under Anastasius ; the third with the 
origins of Justinian ; the fourth with the pre-imperial 
career of Theodora. By far the best part of the book 
will be found in those sections of the first and second 
chapters which deal with social, political and educa- 
tional aspects of contemporary Byzantine life. These 
paragraphs are worthy of high praise. They are 
replete with interesting information, admirably arranged. 
The exposition is at once learned and lucid. And the 
elaborate references will be of the greatest service to 
students who desire to make themselves more intimately 
acquainted with the subjects here treated. 

The sociological section is particularly impressive. 
Here has been collected a mass of details bearing on 
Byzantine manners and morals, derived from a variety 
of sources, but especially from the works of Chrysostom, 
whose importance as exponent of the social life of his 
time is amply demonstrated. We are thus enabled to 
realise in a very vivid way the social condition of the 
Eastern capital in the sixth century of our era. Wecan 
readily imagine the colour and movement of the streets, 
crowded with the gilded carriages of nobles and 
with gay pedestrian throngs—rhetoricians in crimson 
clothing, physicians in blue, patricians in white, ascetics 
in scarlet, consecrated virgins with black hoods and 
grey mantles. We can picture the Great Church, 
its galleries filled with chattering and _bejewelled 
women, the nave with men who burst into vociferous 
applause and sometimes laughter as the preacher makes 
his points. Or entering.the palace at the time of the 
morning or afternoon reception we may watch the 
Emperor as he signs with purple ink official documents, 
or converses beneath his canopy with some dignitary of 
the State. Even more interesting is the inside view 
accorded to us of the domestic life of some Byzantine 


- millionaire. The mansion in which he lives is extrava- 


gantly luxurious. Plates of gold and silver cover the 


walls ; rich carpets are strewn over the mosaic pave- 
ments; the furniture is of ivory or precious metal. 
The gouty owner is most probably a courtier and 
devotes the whole of his energies to intriguing for 
places and titles, though perhaps he may affect a repu- 
tation for culture by collecting a store of beautifully 
bound volumes, which he Beasontiy displays but 
seldom reads. The mistress of the house spends most 
of her time in the adornment of her person: she is 
often a tyrant to her maidservants, whom she will 
occasionally tie to a bed-post and lustily whip with 
her own fair hands. The girls of the family are 
kept most strictly immured in the women’s apart- 
ments, occupied with literature, music, and embroidery, 
until at the age of fourteen or fifteen marriages are 
arranged for them by a professional match-maker. For 
pictures such as these we cannot be too grateful. There 
are many writers who can enlighten us on the great 
historical events and movements, but we rarely meet 
with one who is qualified to introduce us into the 
common everyday life of the period which he portrays. 

On the other hand Mr. Holmes’ work is by no 
means free from blemish. He tends throughout to 
allow his subject to become overlaid by a mass of detail 
insufficiently assimilated. The topographical section, 
for instance, leaves on the mind no definite impression 
of Constantinople, and the map by which it is illustrated 
is futile. The section on the religion of the Empire is 
simply contemptible. Moreover the biographical part 
is often unduly spun out. For example, almost all 
that we know of the early life of Theodora is contained 
in a few chapters of the ‘‘ Secret History” of Procopius. 
Mr. Holmes, however, devotes to the subject twenty- 
nine pages, of which no less than seventeen consist of 
an unnecessary digression on the influence of women, 
more especially of prostitutes, among the nations of 
antiquity. We may remark, by the way, that before 
repeating the scandalous stories of Procopius about 
Theodora, Mr. Holmes should have offered a brief 
critical statement concerning the trustworthiness of the 
‘* Secret History”. A contemptuous allusion in a foot- 
note to attempts to ‘‘ whitewash” the Empress will 
scarcely satisfy those scholars who are convinced that 
the lady has been libelled by a prejudiced historian. 

Finally we must utter an emphatic protest against 
the author’s exceedingly foolish and offensive allusions 
to the Christian religion. Mr. Holmes is himself so 
charmingly emancipated from the ‘‘ gross superstition ” 
which he imagines is upheld by ‘‘the Romish and 
Orthodox churches ” (whatever these may be), that he 
has arrived at the conclusion that ‘“‘any citizen who 
has learned to live uprightly should be above all 
religion”. On this and every other subject this very 
intelligent gentleman may have a right to his own 
opinion. But it is distinctly objectionable when in a 
serious historical work, and without any excuse or 
justification whatsoever, he constantly indulges in 
attacks on Christianity, which for ignorance and 
vulgarity alike could scarcely be surpassed by the 
rantings of a Marble Arch mob-orator. If Mr. Holmes 
desires to secure the attention of scholars, he had 
better refrain from this buffoonery in future. 


A COLLECTOR IN NEW GUINEA. 


‘“‘Two Years among New Guinea Cannibals: A 
Naturalist’s Sojourn among the Aborigines of 
Unexplored New Guinea.” By A. E. Pratt. London: 
Seeley. 1906. 16s. net. 


| ee are few parts of the inhabited world so little 
known as is the greater part of New Guinea, or 
which hold out so fair a promise of interesting scien- 
tific discoveries ; it is therefore with pleasurable antici- 
pations that we welcome a new book on that fascinating 
country, especially when it is written by one who has 
stayed for some time in districts previously unvisited. 
The author has travelled in many parts collect- 
ing for the large public and private collections; he 
is, in fact, one of that large voiceless band of keen, 
intrepid naturalists who provide material for system- 
atists at home and upon whose honesty and labours 
depend many of the deductions of inquirers into the 
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geographical distribution of plants and animals. From 
the experiences he has had Mr. Pratt should be able to 
write an interesting and instructive book, particularly 
concerning New Guinea, which has aroused his interest 
and curiosity to a greater extent than the other places 
he has visited. 

The book deals with three parts of New Guinea. 
First the author visited the station in Netherlands New 
Guinea, which was established, on the representations 
of the British, to keep in check the marauding of 
British territory by the warlike, head-hunting Tugeri. 
He gives a depressing account of the unfortunate 
settlement at Merauke, which he left as soon as 
possible, since no collecting could be done. 

All travellers to British New Guinea must spend a 
longer or shorter time at various coastal villages, and 
about these there exists a considerable amount of 
information, thus only a trained ethnologist would 
have much chance of adding materially to our informa- 
tion concerning the natives. Unfortunately Mr. Pratt 
does not possess this qualification, and while his 
account will interest those who have no acquaintance 
with the subject it is of no value to the student ; indeed 
some of his statements are misleading. He speaks, 
for example, of the existence of ‘‘a piebald people” 
at Hula, and the description of the plate on page 169 
mentions a ‘‘ piebald tribe: the Motu-motu people of 
Hood’s Bay” ; but the author cannot be held respon- 
sible for the second statement, for he would not have 
confounded the Motu-motu with the Motu. It is very 
strange that the numerous scientific men, travellers, 
missionaries, and others who have visited or resided 
in the well-known village of Hula have never men- 
tioned so startling a fact as a piebald people; the 
one piebald boy of Papaga, Sinaugolo, some twenty 
miles distant, in a bee-line, has been photographed and 
duly recorded, and the two or three examples of tow- 
haired natives of Hula, with a pinkish freckled skin, 
are quite well known. The plate in question should 
not have been published unless the author has sketches 
or photographs to produce as evidence. We read that 
‘formerly Kalo was the centre of strange ceremonial 
dances connected with the worship of the reproductive 
powers of Nature”, and then the author proceeds to 
question the authenticity of the published accounts, a 
somewhat uncalled-for criticism considering the sound- 
ness of the authorities; the term ‘‘ worship” in this 
connection is quite misleading. 

The main portion of the book deals with the expe- 
riences of the author and his young son while working 
in the mountains at the back of the Mekeo district, and 
this gives us some insight into the difficulties and 
dangers that fall to the lot of collectors in a tropical 
country among savages who are not amenable to any 
superior government. The two travellers were on ex- 
cellent terms with the natives, and their account of 
native custom and belief is interesting so far as it goes, 
but here again the ethnologist will be disappointed. 
Among the most valuable observations are those on 
‘*a sort of divination, practised at night by a recognised 
medium, usually a girl, who is ‘ Fi-fi’, and yet who is, 
at the same time, believed to represent the mysterious 
power known as ‘Fi-fi’. Fi-fi is supposed to be a 
Spirit always invisible and occasionally audible.” 

Mr. Pratt is, however, a naturalist, and it is in this 
capacity he should be mainly judged. We have a 
few fair descriptions of scenery and atmospheric phe- 
nomena, and two or three interesting accounts of the 
habits of certain birds, and some notes on other ani- 
mals, but on the whole the book is somewhat disappoint- 
ing from this point of view as well. The following is 
worth quoting: ‘‘ Equally wonderful is the bower-bird, 
at once gardener, architect, and artist. Not only 
does it build the most extraordinary nest known to 
naturalists—a long tunnel-like bower framed like a 
delicate Gothic arch, but it actually lays out a garden. 
I have myself seen the creature’s marvellous achieve- 
ment. It has definite colour-sense, for it picks the 
blossoms of orchids, and arranges them in alternate 
lines of mauve and white. The whole impulse is, of 
course, the universal one of love, for among its rows 
of flowers it dances to its mate”. It is a misnomer 
to speak of a bower as a ‘‘ nest”, and one would like 
to know whether this exhibition of ‘‘ colour-sense” was 


exhibited on more than one occasion. It is well known 
that bower-birds are attracted by bright colours, but 
the definite arrangément of flowers by their colours 
is unusual. An interesting discovery is the very in- 
genious utilisation of spiders for making landing-nets 
used in fishing. 

As the author had long started on another expedition 
to New Guinea before this book was published, it is 
hardly fair to criticise him for the numerous errors in 
scientific names or in the names of people and places ; 
and one can only hope that he is not entirely respon- 
sible for the drawn plates: to take one or two examples, 
the Tugeri depicted on page 41 have nearly straight 
hair while it should be woolly, and the method of 
beating the drums is by no means convincing. The 
‘weird tribal dance” is indeed a weird medley of east 
and west Papuans, ‘‘tribal” it certainly is not, and it 
has all the appearance of being a ‘‘fake”. In the 
somewhat sensational plate on page 33 the girls are 
tilling the ground with small hoes, an implement totally 
unknown to the people in question. The photographic 
plates are excellent. 


NOVELS. 


‘‘ Jack Derringer: a Tale of Deep Water.” By Basil 
Lubbock. London: John Murray. 1906. 6s. 


Mr. Basil Lubbock introduces his readers to a lively 
circle of folk at the very outset of his romance of sea 
life. These folk are aboard ‘‘the notorious Yankee 
skysail-yard clipper ‘Silas K. Higgins’, the hottest 
hell-ship under the Stars and Stripes”, and their 
language will come with something of a shock to those 
who have been brought up on literary strong language 
suggested rather than expressed by dashes and 
asterisks. Within the last few years there has been 
a tendency when ‘‘spades” are mentioned to print 
them in all their simplicity : one or two stories that have 
been published lately show that the tendency is be- 
coming a habit. Certainly Mr. Lubbock’s men of the 
sea use some strong language, but they also use much 
language for the understanding of which many readers 
will need a glossary. At times the author recognises 
this and gives elucidatory footnotes, but there is much 
in his book that the reader will recognise as something 
very vigorous and emphatic even though its meaning 
may not be definite. For the rest, it is a thrilling 
romance of the life led by ‘‘ shanghaied” and other 
seamen in more or less lawless conditions. Brutal 
Officers, mixed nationalities in the seamen, fightings, 
murderings, wreckings, and a fight with albatrosses 
provide plenty of exciting episodes before Jack Derringer 
reaches a peaceful haven with the woman he loves. 
Jack is a roving Englishman and his greatest chum is 
a certain cowboy who is ‘‘ shanghaied ” on the 
“Higgins” and plays an important part in the de- 
velopment of the story. It is a spirited, interesting 
romance. (But we should like that glossary). 


‘*The Jungle.” By Upton Sinclair. London: Heinemann. 
1906. 6s. 


The admirers of American enterprise and of American 
Trust millionaires would do well to read ‘‘ The 
Jungle”, a most terrible and convincing indictment of 
the infamous methods by which those millions are 
extorted. Russian exactions are naive and moderate 
compared with the legalised tyranny practised in the 
working places of Chicago—where men are cheated 
and ground down, and forced to work at the highest 
possible pressure in deadly and noisome surroundings, 
and at the constant and certain risk of their lives, 
in order that the Trusts may prosper. Mr. Sinclair 
attacks principally the packers of Chicago, and de- 
scribes with obvious faithfulness the disgusting facts 
of the ‘‘ canning ” trade, and the repulsive and horrible 
conditions under which the men work, on the killing 
beds, in the fertiliser sheds, in the sausage factory. 
Thousands of tins of putrefaction disguised as potted 
game or beef are sold by contract to the army, and 
prisons and workhouses and even to the general public. 
Poisoned rats and all sorts of horrors go into the 
hoppers together with the odds and ends of waste. In 
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every branch of the works some disease peculiar to 
the employment, whether chopping, or freezing or 
pickling, afflicts the workers, and some mutilation is 
eventually inevitable in the cruel speeding up. The 
home and social life of the wretched creatures, Polish, 
Irish, or Lithuanian, decoyed to the great city by 

romises of high wages, is one festering sore of 
iniquity and injustice : the law aids the property owners, 
and neither man nor woman has any right or hope of 
appeal. It is not to be marvelled at that Mr. Sinclair 
closes his book with violent tirades against the tyranny 
of capital, and with the fervid preaching of a somewhat 
impracticable socialism. He is however a powerful 
and convincing writer, whose work deserves deep and 
thoughtful consideration, and the gratitude of the 
working-men to whom it is dedicated. 


‘*The Flower of France.’ By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 6s. 


If we wished to make a close study of the career of 
Joan of Arc we should hardly choose a novel by Mr. 
McCarthy as a handbook, but it is no doubt an excellent 
thing that people who read nothing but fiction should 
occasionally be lured into the domain of history. We 
ate not in the least objecting to the historical novel as 
such: our point is that ‘‘The Flower of France” 
purports to tell the story of real historic persons, not 
merely to provide the setting of a particular age for a 
drama of imagination. It is a romance of the same 
order as Xenophon’s ‘‘ Cyropaidaia”’, adhering perhaps 
more closely to facts than that excellent work, yet not 
so well written. Mr. McCarthy does not succeed in re- 
creating the life of medieval France, as Scott did in 
**Quentin Durward”, and he handicaps himself, to 
the detriment of his readers, by taking important 
people like the Maid herself as his principal characters. 
His version of the intrigues on the French side against 
the Maid is not very interesting or convincing, and we 
wonder what evidence he has for making Joan’s sister 
mistress of Charles VII. The general tone of the book 
is not undignified, though we shudder as we read that 
Joan ‘* downed all opposition”. On the whole, the 
effect of the book is to bring out the merits of 
Mr. Andrew Lang's historical novel on the same 
period. 


“Lady Sarah's Deed of Gift.” By E. Aceituna Griffin. 
London: Blackwood. 1906. 6s. 


There are several valuable lessons to be gleaned 
from this story. For instance, it is better not to 
endow a skittish young lady with £500 a year, merely 
for the amusement of observing to what lengths she 
will go in her skittishness. Again, young ladies of 
this type should avoid a marriage which entails resi- 
dence in the house of a strait-laced, imperious mother- 
in-law. And it is better, surely, if you want to write a 
good novel, not to include among your characters 
an old woman in the position of a lady, who with 
deliberate treachery seeks to compromise a young 


~married woman living under her protection, solely in 


order to pander to her own taste for what is risky and 
improper. 


“A Tramp Camp.” 
Cassell. 1906. 6s. 


Mr. Bart Kennedy is far better company when de- 
scribing the life of a tramp in America than when 
painting scenery or recording his impressions of social 
and political life in countries foreign to his genius. 
The absurdities of his ‘‘ Green Sphinx” hardly prepared 
us for the vigour and humour—of an obvious kind— 
with which he tells the tale of his experiences as casual 
labourer, sailor, operatic singer, oyster-pirate, actor, 
miner, navvy, and tramp. How far these sketches are 
exact autobiography it is difficult to judge, but clearly 
the author has lived the life which he depicts. But the 
adventurer ought not to moralise; the peripatetic 
ph losophy is notoriously dull. The book gives us a 
glimpse of certain little-known aspects of life in the 


By Bart Kennedy. London: 


United States, and, so long as the author sticks to | 


what he did and what he saw, is racy and readable. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Cambridge English Classics: ‘‘ Beaumont and Fletcher”. Vol. I. 
The Text Edited by Arnold Glover. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 4s. 6d. 

‘*The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher.’ Variorum Edition. 
Vol. II. London: Bell. 10s. 6d. net. 


It is hard to realise to-day that the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher were in Dryden’s time “the most frequent entertain- 
ments of the stage, two of theirs being acted through the year 
for one of Shakespeare’s or Jonson’s”. Yet these are Dryden’s 
own words, and there is no reason to disbelieve him. Very 
few of us now even have in our libraries a complete copy of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s works ; fewer still have ever seen one 
of their plays acted. All who are at all interested in the 
growth of the English language and the English drama know 
their chief characteristics ; so there is no need here to dwell 
upon the purity of their diction, the lively realism both of their 
tragedies and of their comedies, and the exquisite beauty of 
their occasional lyrics. But knowledge of them has been too 
generally obtained at secondhand, from more or less prosy 
histories of English literature. The excuse has been that the 
plays have not been reprinted since Dyce’s edition of sixty 
years ago, which has long been a scarce and expensive book. 
This excuse is now in process of demolition, thanks to the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. The volume 
which we have before us is the first of ten, and for workman- 
ship is an excellent example of what a book should be, light, 
neatly bound, and beautifully printed. The text, however, 
is that of the Second Folio (1679), a choice which was 
made, we are told, “after careful consideration ”, but 
which causes us both wonder and regret. For the Second 
Folio is the least sound of all the texts; the corrections 
made by the “ingenious and worthy gentleman”, whose 
annotated copy of the First Folio was obtained “with no small 
cost ” and used as the model, were seldom improvements ; and 
those plays, which were not in the First Folio and so had to be 
taken from the Quartos, were often taken from the worse 
instead of the better Quartos ; a notable example of this is 
seen in the case of “A King or No King”. There is, it is true, 
a critical appendix giving the variants ; but that, again, is not 
so satisfactory as an apparatus at the foot of the page. How- 
ever, these are defects which will offend none seriously except 
specialists and pedants. The general reader, who enjoys goud 
emotional drama and graceful poetry and has no need or 
inclination to trouble much about niceties of text, will certainly 
not regret it, if he adds the Cambridge “Beaumont and 
Fletcher” to his library. Philologists and serious students of 
literature will prefer, nay will be bound, to get the Variorum 
edition, the second volume of which has lately appeared. 
We had occasion, when the first volume was published, to speak 
of the accurate and profound scholarship which Mr. A. H. 
Bullen and his lieutenants are bringing to bear upon this work, 
and we have no reason now to alter our opinion of it. There is 
an astonishing amount of erudition displayed in the very 
concise introductions which precede each of the five comedies 
contained in the new volume. Particularly interesting is Mr. 
McKerrow’s note on the preference of Massinger and Fletcher 
respectively for the form “you” and the more colloquial form 
“ye”, a discovery of considerable importance in determining 
the authorship of “The Elder Brother” and “The Spanish 
Curate”. Such an edition as this must not of course be 
hurried ; but we heard of it first some ten years ago, and there 
are still ten volumes to come ! 


(Continued on page 664.) 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Damage by Lightning or by Explosion of Domestic 
Boilers or of Coal Gas (not on Gas Works) made good. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. 


ATLAS ASSU RANCE 
FIRE. COMPANY LIMITED. LIFE. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 
The Manchester Fire Office. 
Head Office; 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manchester Office: 98 KING STREET. 


Income £1,250,000. 


Total Security for Policy-Holders 
FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 
Claims Paid exceed £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
SAML. J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FOUNDED 1806.) 
50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
Funds, £3,644,076. Income, £381,685. 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS ABOUT TO ASSURE. 


Besides the ordinary Reserves for all liabilities this Office has a Special Fund 
of £259,000, the whole of the interest of which falls into the profits of the 
current Bonus period. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 


Providing a sum of money at the end of a given term, or at death, is the 
MOST POPULAR FORM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The same Rate of Bonus is given as on Whole-Life Assurances, 
NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1908. 
The Bonus System and Rates of Premiums have been recently revised, and all kinds 
of Life Assurance, L d Redemption Policies and Annuity Bonds are issued. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


Guaranteed 5% Investment. 


Folicies with most liberal conditions are now issued by the 


GRESHAM. 


Annual Income ... £1,360,556 


Total Payments ‘enter Policies £21,446,635 


Write for Particulars to Head Office: 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, Ec, 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 
THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founpep 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C, 


Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of Interest was estimated at 
2} PER CENT. ONLY. 


The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1904, was £4,914,453 
The Net Liability under emmanend and Annuity 


SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward) - £976,807 


For Prospectus and every information apply to Tue ACTUARY, 
Lire Assurance Society, Mansion House Sr., Lonpon, E,C. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


{INCORPORATED A.D. 1720.] 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burglary, 
Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Cuarantees, Annuities. 
The Corporation will act as— 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS. 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS and SETTLEMENTS.. 


Funds in hand exceed 


&5,250,000. 


Special Terms granted to ANNUITANTS 
when HEALTH is IMPAIRED. 


Prospectus and all Information may be obtained on application to the Secretar 
Head Office: ROVAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, LTD. 


The business of this Office is confined to the United Kingdom. 
No Foreign Risks undertaken. 


LOSSES PROMPTLY SETTLED. 


FIRE INSURANCES granted at current Rates of Premium, 
for particulars of which apply to the Branches and Agencies of the 
Company, to the 


Head Office, 50 Regent Street, London, W. 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


™ NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE OFFIGE.. 


EDUCATIONAL. ENDOWMENTS 


A New Scheme for Children. 


Founded 1830. 


Special features: Premiums cease at parent's death, 
the Benefits being absolutely secured. 


No medical examination required. 


Write for Booklet to 39 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


ROYAL company. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { 93 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARCEST FIRE — IN THE WORLD. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM, 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK, 


Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
i ‘WM. ROPER; J. J. ATKINSON. 
y in Lond JOHN H. CROFT. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 


1810-1906. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES.- 
Without Medical Examination. 


New Pamphiet, 
“MORE SIGNS,” 
should be read by all intending Assurers. 


Pamphlet and Prospectus post to the 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
6653 
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“Bruges and West Flanders.” Painted by A. Forestier, 
Described by G. W. T. Omond. London: Black. 1906. 
10s. net. 


The district which forms the subject of this book is of 
much interest and if adequately dealt with might form an 
extremely fit subject for descriptive writing. Unfortunately 
the hand to which it has been entrusted here hardly seems 
equipped for the task. It may be very difficult to write of 
Bruges without quoting at great length from Longfellow, who 
certainly did ae a pretty poem on that ancient city, but 
we think anyone dealing with it at this time of day might be 
contented to refer the reader to the original. There is ample 
scope for a writer of capacity in the present aspect of Bruges 
itself as contrasted with its past, and indeed in the history of 
the whole region, to give material for much writing that might 
entertain a judicious reader. Mr. Omond has evidently 
studied with diligence all the handbooks he can find but his 
narrative throughout is “bald and unconvincing”. Yet the 
whole story of Western Flanders is bound up most intimately 
with that of mightier nations and wider destinies. He has 
however got together some facts about the recent development 
of the Flemish littoral which though dry have an interest 
of the statistical kind. On the whole the country covered by 
this work is one which lends itself to this style of treatment, 
by coloured illustration, far more kindly than many more 
splendid scenes, and the artist has reproduced several pea- 
sant types with success. There are also one or two street 
scenes which really do recall the actual appearance of the 
localities, which is more than can be said for many of the 
pictures in books of a like nature. We should have welcomed 
a really good drawing of the Cloth-hall, one of the most striking 
medieval buildings in the west of Europe. 


“The Mirror of the Century.” By W. F. Lord. London: Lane. 
1906. 5s. net. 


In this book Mr. Lord collects the literary essays he has 
published in the “ Nineteenth Century ” and other periodicals— 
essays on Trollope, George Eliot, Jane Austen, Lytton, 
Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, the Kingsleys, Charles Reade, 
Beaconsfield and W. E. Norris. He puts Mr. Norris between 
George Eliot and Jane Austen and gives us a photograph of 
the author of a sort we are all very familiar with—lawn and 
dogs and the look of consciousness which celebrities cannot 
help wearing when they are being taken for exhibition in some 
weekly illustrated paper. Mr. Lord believes greatly in Mr. 
Norris’ novels, but it would have been better surely to have 
served up this article and picture in another volume dealing 
with the living masters in fiction. As it is Mr. Norris is rather 
absurdly sandwiched. These criticisms are smartly done, and 
there is plenty of suggestion in most of them. They are well 
up to the average of papers of the sort. Of the necessity for 
them in book form we are not so sure. The more of such 
matter, the less time the public has for reading the great 
novels themselves : and of course it is better beyond computa- 
tion to read one story of George Eliot or Charlotte Bronté or 
Thackeray than a bookshelf of criticisms and appreciations. 


“‘Joseph Chamberlain.” By Alexander Mackintosh. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1906. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Mackintosh, for sub-title, describes his book as “an honest 
biography”. We donot know A,hether this is a covert thrust at 
the various other lives of Mr. Chamberlain that have appeared 
of late years, or whether it is merely intended to give a good 
keynote for the articles of the reviewers of the book. If this 
precedent is followed and improved on we may expect to see 
on title-pages such sub-titles as “a judicious and trustworthy bio- 
graphy”, “a thoroughly good biography”, “a brilliant appre- 
ciation”. Mr. Mackintosh—from the gallery of the House of 
Commons—has watched Mr. Chamberlain closely for many 
years and he is not at all shy of describing his personal appear- 
ance, mouth, eyes, orchids and all the rest of this stock-in- 
trade ; the effect of such description is to our mind usually 
ridiculous in books of this character treating of living people. 
Mr. Mackintosh is more fortunate when he describes the notable 
Howse of Commons speeches and scenes of Mr. Chamberlain. 
He writes easily and recalls many amusing passages, and the 
pages of carefully chosen “ Chamberlainiana” at the end of the 
book are capital. 


“The Old Stone Crosses of Dorset.” By Alfred Pope. London: 
Printed at the Chiswick Press. 1906. 15s. net. 


The old stone crosses that are to be found in various English 
counties particularly in the West country have been compara- 
tively little studied and written of by the antiquary, and Mr. Pope’s 
book isa valuable addition to the scant literature on the subject. 
Dorset is not so rich as several other Western counties in stone 
crosses, yet Mr. Pope can numberand describe more than fifty, 
some of therm of much beauty and all of interest. The cross, 
as the chief symbol of Christianity, was probably introduced 
into England and Ireland with Christianity itself, and in course 
of time it developed into various distinct forms—memorial 
crosses, churchyard and preaching crosses, weeping Crosses, 
boundary crosses, market and village crosses, and pilgrim 
crosses. Mr. Pope, in this book—which is finely printed on 


really good paper—deals with each kind, and describes fully 
all the more notable ones in Dorset. Most of the stone crosses 
in England belong to Norman times. In Dorset itself the 
author has only been able to find one which belongs possibly 
to the time of the Saxons—the cross in the churchyard at 
Todbere. 


‘The Statesman’s Year Book” (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net) 
steadily grows in bulk, and this “statistical and historical 
annual of the States of the World for the year 1906” is fuller 
than ever of up-to-date information. Indeed, changes have 
been made which have involved the addition of 150 pages. 
Mr. Scott Keltie has enlisted the aid of experts like Mr. J. E. C. 
Bodley and Mr. Fred. T. Jane in the revision of the various 
sections as they were affected by the important developments, 
national and international, of the past year. The American 
part of the book has been at once simplified and increased in 
value by separate notices of the different States. 


We note a new edition (2 vols. ros. net) of H. D. Rawnsley’s 
‘‘ Literary Associations of the English Lakes”, published by 
MacLehose. This volume is becoming quite a local classic. 
It was first published in 1894 and has now been reprinted three 
times. The present is a neat and well-printed edition. 


We are always glad to welcome cheap, neatly got-up re- 
prints of good books. Especially Colonel Waddell’s “ Lhasa 
and its Mysteries” at 7s. 6¢. (Methuen: 1906) is acceptable. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder publish yet another edition of the 
Gamekeeper at Home" (London: 1906. 3s. 6¢.). 


For this Week’s Books see page 666, 


“An Hotel that satisfies the most 
exacting demands.” 


EXTRACT FROM TARIFF. 
BEDROOMS - + from 5s. 4 


No charge for light or attendance. 


BREAKFAST as. 3s., and 3s. 6d. 
LUNCH - + + + 38. 64. 
DINNER + « 5s. 


Illustrated Tariff post free upon application to 
the Manager. 


Telegraphic Address: “* CECELIA, LONDON.” 


IMPERIAL ROYAL 
Aveta EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


AN EXHIBITION OF ARTS, INDUSTRIES, AND MANUFACTURES, 
Under the auspices of THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 


Open 11 to rr. Admission 1s. Season Tickets 10s. 6d. 
PICTURES, STATUARY, FASHIONS, FURNITURE, BRONZES, CHINA, 
GLASS, ART PRINTING, BAKERY, DAIRY, SAUSAGE FACTORY. 
A TRIP THROUGH LOVELY AUSTRIA. 

GRAND MILITARY AND PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


YROL VILLAGE IN THE EMPRESS HALL. 
Life in the Mountains. Real Waterfall. Tyroler Songs and Dances. 
SUMMER THEATRE. VIENNA BY NIGHT. 

GREAT PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF ISEL. 
THE SALT MINE.—Extraordinary reproduction of an Austrian Mine. 
THE VIENNA PRATER. SALZKAMMERGUT BOATS ON LAKE. 
Austrian Restaurant Café and Lager Beer Hall. 
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|RUCHANANS 
Scoren WEISKIES - 


“BLACK WHITE" 


AND 


“SPECIAL 


(RED SEAL) 
IN UNIVERSAL DEMAND 


Give the Children 


GY COCOA 
PLASMON 
OATS 


For Breakfast and Supper 


Try them yourself. All Grocers and Stores, 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle.. . 5s. oe. A pair Ivory Handles in 

Ivory Handie 7s. ussia Leather Case 21s. 

Kropp DUPLEX "STROP 7s. 6a. Kropp Strop Paste 6d. 
Wholesale: Ossorne, Garrett, & Co., Lonpox, W. 


A “Giltedge” 


Investment 
yielding big dividends of satisfaction is a 


Fountain Pen. 


One will enable you to do the 
best work in your power. 
A Steel Pen, Pencil, or an 
Inferior Fountain Pen, 
means slower,less ac- 
curate and illegible 
notes, &c. A Steel 
Pen lasts a day, 
a **Swan” will 
for 


IN THREE SIZES, 
10/6, 16/6, 
and 25/=- 


upwards, post free. 
Sold by all Stationers and 
Jewellers. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 954 Regent St.,W., London; 
3 Exc ange Street, Manchester ; 
and Brentano’s, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, Parts 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


Everybody knows 
tha’ 


E | 
is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 


boiling water or milk, and its 
sustaining qualities are 


COCOA 


DE RESZKE.,... 
HIGH CLASS 


CIGARETTES. 


Some famous smokers of the DE RESZKE Cigarettes. 
H.S.H. Hata LOUIS OF Sir HUBERT PARRY, M.A. 
BATTENBERG. N. 

EARL OF SEMBBOKE. 

LORD R. HERBERT. 

The MARQUIS of HEADFORT. 

Rt. Hon. COUNT DE MANIN, 

The COUNT DE NEVERS. 

Baron ARTHUR ta 1Tz. 

Sir R. W. BULKELEY, Bart. 

Sir K. MACKENZIE, Bare. MAX PEMBERTON, Es 

Sir W. TRELAWNY, JEROME K. JEROME 

Sir WILLIAM CURTIS. | Bart. Cc. B. FRY, 

Sir A. E. H. DEAN PAUL, Bart. HAL HURST, sq., R.1., R B.A. 
a Sir E. STRACHEY, Bart., M.P. MELTON PRIOR, Esq. 

&ce., &e. &e., &e. 


Sir CHARLES WYNDHAM. 

. SirC. FURNESS, K.B., J.P. 
ARTHUR HASSALL, E5q.. M.A. 
E. WILLIAM HORNUNG G, Esq. 
A. WING PINERO, Esa. 


Sold at 6/- and 8/= per 100 at all the best Tobacconists and Stores. If 
unobtainable in your locality, send for address ofnearest Dealer, or Cigarettes 
can be obtained, post free, on receipt of cheque or money order from 


J. MILLHOFF & CO., Limited, 


17 Down Street, Piccadilly, London, Manufacturers. 


WARINGS 


Decorators, Designers and 
Manufacturers. 


Houses, flats, or single rooms artisti+ 
cally decorated and furnished at a pre- 


arranged inclusive price. SKetches 
and estimates free. 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGN. GOOD 


QUALITY. MODERATE PRICE. 


Oxford Street, London; Boulevard Hausemana, 
Paris; Liverpool, Manchester and Lancaster. 
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Mr. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


Begmehion) Se Sketches of Garrick, Macready, Rachel, and Baron Stockmar. By 
EODORE MARTIN, K.C. Rew. With Portraits in Photogravure. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

“Sir Theodore Martin writes with a charm and point and urbanity which is only 
ns to the great and older men of letters. There are some things that only long 
ife and vast experience can give, and these the author has in a degree which must 

— everyone who has the good fortune to read this book." —Daily News. 

SCho arly and attractive volume.”—Standard. 


JOTTINGS OF AN OLD 
SOLICITOR. 


By Sir JOHN HOLLAMS. Square demy 8vo. §s. net. 
“ Every lawyer should read Sir John Hollams's ‘ Jottings ’...... his is a charming 
personality ; he is as modest as he has been successful ; and his book is full of ripe 
reminiscence and racy anecdote."—Vanity Fair. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE HOME 
RULE MOVEMENT. 


‘Some Personal Reminiscences from 1867 to 1889. By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, 
K.C.B., LL.D, Demy Evo. gs. net. 


RESEARCHES IN SINAI. 


By Professor W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Edwards 
was r of Egyptology, University College, London. With Chapters by 
C. T. CURELLY, 4.A., Officer of the tmperial Order of the Medjidie. 
With 186 Illustrations a 4 Map. Dem Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE DEAD HEART OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


A jOuRaY ARGUND LAKE EYRE IN THE SUMMER OF 1901-1902. 
LS J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., D.Sc., Author of ‘‘ The Great Rift Valley.” 
ith Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 14s. net. 


HHALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE’S New Novel. 


A BENEDICK IN ARCADY. ... 


cain full of clever characterisation, of engaging and humorous talk, of delightful 
native descriptions.” — Daily Telegraph. 
** A novel that one:reads with joy and recommends with enthusiasm 
Express. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


The First Large Impression of this work was 
subscribed for before publication, and further 
capies will be ready on Monday next. 


Nation’s Youth 


PHYSICAL DETERIORATION: 
its Causes and some Remedies. 


COUNTESS OF WARWICK 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


SIR JOHN E. GORST, 


and containing a Photogravure Portrait of 
Lady Warwick. 


' ‘PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


CASSELL & Co., Lid. London, 
and all Booksellers. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 


The Royal Collection of Paintings at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. Vol. II. : Windsor Castle (Lionel Cust). Heinemann. 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon, 1906. Chatto and 

Windus. 35. 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum (Second Edition, Revised. W. G. 
Rawlinson). Macmillan. 20s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Joseph Chamberlain (Alexander Mackintosh). Hodder and Stoughton. 
10s, 6d. 


Saint Jérdme et ses Ennemis (par J. Brochet). Paris: Fontemoing. 


CLASSICS 


The Euthyphro, Apology and Crito (with Introduction, Translations 
and Notes by F. M. Stawell). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

Propertius (Translated by J. S. Phillimore), 3s. 6¢.; Euripides 
Alcestis (Translated by H. Kynaston), 15. net. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 

Economics 


The Economic Ruin of the World (Charles William Smith). King. 


5s. net. 
Principles and Methods of Taxation (G. Armitage-Smith). Murray. 


55. 
FIcTION 


Lady Betty across the Water (C. N. and A. M. Williamson). 
Methuen. 6s. 

Amelia and the Doctor (Horace G. Hutchinson). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

A Fair Insurgent (George Horton). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

Set in Authority (Sara Jeannette Duncan). Constable. 6s. 

A Discrepant World: being an Essay in Fiction. Longmans. 6s. 

The Evasion (Eugenia Brooks F rothingham). Constable. 6s. 

Criminel ? (par Mary Floran). Paris: Calmann-Levy. 3/7.50. 

Face to Face and Dolorosa (Francisco Acebal. Presented in English 
by Martin Hume). Constable. 6s. 

The House in Spring Gardens (Major Arthur Griffiths). Nash. 6s. 

King Peter (Dion Clayton Calthrop). Duckworth. 6s. 

Harley Greenoak’s Charge (Bertram Mitford) Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 

The Bands of Orion (Hon. Mrs. N. Grosvenor), Heinemann. 6s. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Words from the Ancient Wise: From Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius 
(W. H. D. Rouse), Methuen. 35. 6d. net. 

The Companions of Jehu (2 vols.) ; The Whites and the Blues (2 vols. ). 
By Alexandre Dumas. Dent. 2s. 6d. net each. 

The Gamekeeper at Home (Richard Jefferies. New Edition). Smith, 
Elder. 35. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Fountain of Youth (Grace P. Murray). Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s. net. 

The Modern Pilgrimage from Theology to Religion (Robert Locke 
Bremner. Pcpular Edition). Constable. 2s. 6d. net. 

Reflections on Some Leading Facts and Ideas of History (C. W. 
Whish). Guildford; Billing. 

The Revival of Aristocracy (Oscar Levy. Translated by Leonard A. 
Magnes). Probsthain Co. 3. 6d. net. 

Lectures on the Method of Science (Edited by T. B. Strong). Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Management of Children (Howard Barrett), Routledge. 5s. 


net. 
The Anatomy of Knowledge (Charles E. Hooper). Watts. 35. 6a. 
net. 
SPort 
The Shootings of Scotland. Tennant, Ross and Wallace. 35. 6a. 


net. 
Recollections of a Bison and Tiger Hunter (‘‘ Felix”). Dent. 
35. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY 


An Inquiry into the a Value of Prophecy (E. A. Edghill). 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Wayside — Ecclesiastical History (Charles Bigg). Longmans. 
75. net 

Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart (Andrew Lang). MacLehose. 
8s. 6d. net. 

A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress (With an Introduction by Henry 
Sebastian Bowden). Burns and Oates. 6s. 

The Three Additions to Daniel (William Heaford Daubney). Cam- 
bridge: Deighton Bell. 55. net. 

The Tree of Life: a Study of Religion(Ernest Crawley). Hutchinson, 


I2s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Birthday Book, The (T. B. Trowsdale). Walter 
cott. Os. 


Naval Annual, The, 1906 (Edited by John Leyland and T. A. Brassey). 
Portsmouth : Griffin. 155. ne 
oe“: A Handbook to the Ww orks of (Morton Luce). Bell. 


ao. s Year-Book, The, 1906 (Edited by J. Scott Keltie with the 
assistance of J. P. ‘A. Renwick). Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 
Woman and the Motor-car (Mrs, Aria). Appleton. 10s. 6d, net. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


LORD CURZON IN INDIA. Being 
a Selection from his Speeches as Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, 1898-1905. With a Portrait, Explanatory Notes 
and an Index, and with an Introduction by SIR THOMAS 
RALEIGH, K.C.S.I. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Morning Post.—‘* A book that should be read by every serious- 
minded Briton who cares for the welfare of our Great Empire in the 
East, an Empire with a population of 300,000,000 souls of various 
races and religions.” 


1906 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, 
for the Year 1906. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE & EXPERIENCES OF 
SIR HENRY ENFIELD ROSCOE, 


D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Written by Himself. With Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations. S8vo. 12s. net. 


HENRY SIDGWICK: a Memoir. 


By A. S. and E. M. S. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—New Vol. 
WALTER PATER. By A. C. Benson. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
GARDEN. With Coloured Illustrations by S. HARMON 
VEDDER. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Vol 
EIGHT DRAMAS OF CALDERON. 


Freely Translated by EDWARD FITZGERALD. Globe 8vo. 
4s. net. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. 
Addresses on Fundamental Christianity delivered in S. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, during Lent, 1906. By Canon H. HENSLEY 
HENSON, B.D., Hon. D.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
IN QUEST OF LIGHT. Crown 8vo. 


4s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “ THE VIRGINIAN.” 
LADY BALTIMORE. By Owen Wister. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Speaker.—** A clever and brilliant piece of work.” 


JUNE NOS. READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


The JUNE NUMBER contains— 
A FRENCH RIVER. The Lovely Marne from its Source to Paris. 


By ELIzaABETH ROBINS PENNELL. Pictures by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. 
O YURI SAN: A MEMORY. A Story. By CHARLES LorIMER. 


HISTORIC PALACES OF PARIS. The Elysée Palace. By 
CAMILLE GRONKOWSKI. Pictures by JULES GUERIN, ANDRE 
CASTAIGNE, and from Photographs. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price Is. Annual Subscription, 12s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 


15 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
A HISTORY of ORIENTAL CARPETS BEFORE 1800, 


including a description of hitherto unfigured s in the Royal Collections 
of Sweden and Denmark. By F. R. Martin. To be issued in three parts, 
atlas folio. 

This work, which will be uniform in size and style with that issued by the Austrian 
Government in 1892, is being printed at the [mperial Press, Vienna. 

The text will contain about one hundred cuts illustrating the history of ancient 
carpets. In addition there will be thirty or thirty-two full-page plates, of which 
six or eight will be fully coloured, each of the remainder having a key-portion in 
colour as in the work issued by the Austrian Government. The fully coloured plates 
will be taken from the carpets which were presented to the Kings of Sweden and 
Norway by the Shah of Persia in the XVIIth Century. These carpets have never 
been seen except on grand ceremonial occasions such as coronations, nor have they 
been described hitherto. They are in a splendid state of preservation and most 
beautiful in design and colouring. Some of the other sea will represent carpets 
which have been in old Swedish collections since the XVIIth Century. Unlike the 
great Austrian book, which relied for its illustrations on carpets exhibited publicly, 
the carpets figured in the work under notice are in private collections and, conse- 
sequently, are inaccessible. : 

“The subscription price is £16 net. After the completion of the work it will be 
raised. Only two hundred and fifty copies will be for sale. 


A RECENT AND IMPORTANT PURCHASE. 
THE STANDARD BOOK ON BRITISH MOSSES. 
Now offered at a greatly reduced Price. Three vols. Royal 8vo. With 128 Plates 
containing thousands of figures. In 23 Parts, sewed (Subscription Price, £6 ros. 6d. 
net), reduced to £1 16s. net. The same, three vols., royal 8vo. cloth, £2 8s. net. 


THE BRITISH MOSS-FLORA [1880]—1905. By 
R. Brairuwaite, M.D., F.L.S., &c. 

“The three volumes of Dr. Braithwaite’s book are illustrated by 128 pages of 
plates, giving figures of every moss described, with enlarged design of parts of the 
various species. Every one of these plates has been engraved from the drawings of 
the author himself, and together constitute a remarkable monument of his skill and 
industry. Indeed, the illustrations may be regarded as perhaps the most distinctive 
feature of the work. So far as we have compared the figures of our author with 
nature, we have found his drawings accurate, and the magnified parts very valuable 
for the purposes of identification. . . ."—Nature, August 31, 1905. 

THE STANDARD WORK ON THE EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
COLOURED FIGURES OF THE EGGS OF BRITISH 

BIROS. With Descriptive Notices. By HENRY SEEBOHM, Author of 
‘* Siberia in Europe,” “* Siberia in Asia,” “* A History of British Birds,” ‘‘ Cata- 
logue of the Birds in the British Museum ” (vol 5), ‘* The Geographical Dis- 
tribution of the Family Charadriiz,” “ Classification of Birds,” ‘* The Birds of 
the Japanese Empire.” &c. Edited by R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D. 
Published at £3 3s. The original oper oe edition now offered at £1 16s. 
One volume royal 8vo., with Portraits and Fifty-nine coloured Plates, containing 
many Hundred Figures. Cloth. 


THE SAGA LIBRARY. 
Just Published. VOLUME IV. OF THE HEIMSKRINGLA (ras. 6d. net), 
being the completion of 


The STORIES of the KINGS of NORWAY, CALLED 


THE ROUND WORLD (HEIMSKRINGLA). 
By SNORRI STURLUSON. Done into Engiish out of the Icelandic by 
WILLIAM MORRIS and EIRIKR MAGNUSSON. Four vols., crown 8vo., 
Roxburghe binding, £1 15s. net. 

After many delays the last volume of the Heimskringla is ready for publication. 
It will be seen that it greatly exceeds in size that of tne preceding volumes. The 
three indexes, which are of the utmost importance to the student of Scandinavian 
history, contain a vast amount of original information and research. 

Contents of the New Voluine :—Contents, Preface, and Introduction, xcii. pp. 
Index I. Names of Persons and Peoples, Historical, Legendary, Mythical, pp. 1-233. 
Index II. Names of Places, pp. 239°292. Index III. Index of Subjects, pp. 293- 
515. Corrections, 1 leaf. Genealogies, xiv. Folding Tables. 

Volumes of the Heimskringla sold separately ; Vols. I. to III., 7s. 6d. net each; 
Vol. LV., 12s. 6d. net. 
THE SAGA LIBRARY. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. With the assistance of E. MAGNUSSON. 
Crown 8vo., Roxburghe. 
(i) STORY of HOWARD the HALT; (2) STORY of the 
BANDED MEN ; (3) The STORY of HEN THORIR, 


Vol. IL. 


7s. 6d. net ee ee ee 1890 
Vol. Il. EYRBYGGIA SAGA. 7s. 6d. net .. oe +. 18g 
Vol. Il. SNORRI STURLUSON’S HEIMSKRINGLA. Vol. I. 
7s. 6d, net... os 1892 
Vol. IV. SNORRI SLURLUSON’S HEIMSKRINGLA. Vol. IL. 
7s. 6d.net_.. ee oe 1894 
Vol. V. SNORRI STURLUSON’S HEIMSKRINGLA. Vol. III. ° 
Completing the Translation of the Text. 7s. 6d. net «. 1895 
Vol. VI. SNORRI STURLUSON’s HEIMSKRINGLA. Vol. IV. 
Commentary, Indexes, Genealogies. By E. Magnusson. 
6d. net .. oe oe +e oe ++ 1906 
THE SAME. 6 vols. Large Paper, half green morocco, gilt tops, £9 9s. 
1 vol., roy. 8vo., with numerous plates and nearly goo figures in the text ; 
cloth, £1 net. 
STRING FIGURES. A STUDY OF CATS’-CRADLE IN 
MANY LANDS. By CAROLINE FURNESS JAYNE. With an 


Ethnological Introduction by ALFRED C. HADDON. New York, 1906. 
This book may be regarded as an introduction to the study of String Figures— 
games which are widespread among primitive peoples, and played by weaving on 
the hands a single loop of string in order to produce intricate patterns supposed to 
represent certain familiar objects. 


Price £5 5s. 3 vols. of about 600 pp. each, royal 8vo. 
FAITHS OF MAN: a CYCLOPADIA of RELIGIONS. 
By Major-General J. G. R. Fortonc, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E., M.A.L., 
A.LC E., F.R.H.S., Author of “‘ Rivers of Life” and “Short Studies in the 
Science of Comparative Religions.” Published by his Executors. In three 
volumes. London: Bernard Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly. 1906. All rights reserved. 
This exhaustive Encyclopedia of Religions is by an author whose previous works 
were very well received by the Press, and established his reputation as a scholar and 
athinker. But the present work is a great advance on his previous publications, 
both as regards the scope and also the ripe learning of the writer. 
It represents the summing up not only of his own work, but of that of all the 
leading scientific writers on the Faiths of Man during the last thirty years. : 
he author studied personally in India, Burmah, and other countries—during a 
distinguished public career of thirty-three years—the religions, customs, and philo- 
sophies of the East. He travelled in Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, and Spain, 
visiting the chief huly places which he describes as well as those of Western Europe, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. The present work occupied him for twenty-five 
years, and his correspondence with such authorities as Max Miiller, Huxley, Sir 
G. Cox, Dr. Rhys Davids, and many others, gave him access to the best sources of 
information. His untiring energy and impartiality were as well known to all wha 


were his friends as the modesty and open-mindedness which distinguished his 
ter. 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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EDUCATION. 


-DRAPERS’ COMPANY. 
SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND. 
HE DRAPERS’ COMPANY will shortly award 


Scholarships of £60 per annum, tenable for two or three years, at some 
place of Advanced Education, for the study of Theoretical or Applied Science, 
Art, Medicine or Law, or the Degree Examination of some University in the 
United Kingdom. The Scholarships will be awarded to (a) sons or grandsons, 
between 16 and 18 years of age, of Freemen of the Drapers’ Company ; (4) other 
boys of the sameage. The parent or guardian of every candidate must satisfy the 
Company that he needs the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education. 

¢ Company will shortly have the right also to nominate for an Exhibition of 
£70 per annum, tenable for three years at King’s College, Cambridge, a son or 
grandson of a Freeman of the Company of not more than 20 years of age. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Clerk to the Company, 
Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 


LIFF HOUSE, Hove, Sea Front, Brighton.—Pre- 
paratory School for — Best modern methods. Playing fields. Sea 
bathing. Best dietary. Most Specially-built Schoolroom and Dormi- 
tories overlooking the sea. Careful attention to delicate or backward boys. 
Moderate Fees.— Apply the Rev. HEADMASTER. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EX- 

AMINATION, June s,6,and7. One of £87 (£09 for the first year), 

five or more of £50, and five or more of £30per annum. Council Nominations, 

value {12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 2oth, 30th, 
and: 31st. FIFTEEN, SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £ 80 
and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; and THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £10 or £20, or more. Senior Candidates must be under 15 and Junior 
Candidates under 14 on May 1st.— Apply to the Bursar, The College, 
Cheltenhann. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINGTON.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the above School on TUESDAY, 

June 26th, 1906, and on the following days, for filling up several vacancies on the 
foundation. Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Bursar. 


AW TUTOR.—R. B. Weir, B.A., LL.B.—AIll 


Bar and Solicitors’ Exams. Over 80 per cent. successes.—14 Pavilion Parade, 
Brighton. 


EGAL ADVICE GIVEN at Low Rate. Students 

for Bar preliminary and Roman law gore French also taught by a 

native experienced bachelier-és-lettres. Apply, MANAGER, 4 Queen Square Place, 
Bloomsbury. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. /erxy moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester. 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and rst Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


HAT SCHOOL OR TUTOR? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE. 
ROSPECTUSES sent gratis of Boys’ and Girls’ SCHOOLS, England and 
abroad ; al,o tutors for all exams. : 25 to 40 per cent. saved on all school fees by 
Oreiiana & Co., 80 Wigmore Street, W. 


EARN SHORTHAND and earn money reporting for local 

press. Britain’s highest honoursman teaches by post. Theory 

and Reporting.—Send stamp for Booklet S 32, ALSTON’S 
COLLEGE, BURNLEY. 


HAILEYBURY COLUEGE, HERTFORD. 


HE next Entrance Scholarship Examination takes 
place November 27th, 28th, and 29th. There are Special Scholarships and 
Grants for Sons of Clergymen.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


Queen Square, Bloomsbury.— Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 

odellrng. Composition, Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 
ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses,—Lovisa Gann, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


URSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE.—CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL, Definite instruction in the History and 

Doctrine of the Church of England. Entire yearly cost need not exceed 45 guineas. 
For prospectus, apply to the Rev. A. H. Coompes, Headmaster. 


° 

EDBURN, Carlisle Road, Eastbourne.—Mr. P. J. 

VINTER, B.A. Cantab., assisted by a competent Staff, prepares a 

limited number of pupils for Army and University Entrance Examinations. Sepa- 
tate bedrooms. References and successes, &c., on application. 


ASTBOURNE.—PUPILS COACHED for Uni- 


versities, last year Public Schools, &c. Recent successes: 1st class Previous 
Exam., Cambridge ; Part 11., Responsions, Oxford.—. Corvitte, M.A. Oxon., 
Pask View, 16 Blackwater Road. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s Drive.— 

Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 

to the Downs under Beachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools’ Rifle Asso- 

ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 
ing. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne.—Apply HEApMAsSTER. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—JUNE 1906. 
= EDUCATION BILL. By the Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnor or Ripon, 
RUSSIA AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. By Professor Paut Vino- 


GRADOFF, F.B.A. 
THE FIRST RUSSIAN PARLIAMENT. By Dr. Anceto S. Raprpoporr. 
RICHARD BURTON. Ouipa. 
CHRISTIANITY AND CHINA. By ArcuipaLp R. Cotquuoun, M.I.C.E., 


F.R.G.S. 
THE LIBRARY OF PETRARCH. By Epwarp H. R. Tatuam. 
THE RUIN OF MIDDLESEX. By J. B. Firtx. 
THE ENGLISH STAGE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Part II. 


By H. B. Irvine. : 
THE FELLAH'’S YOKEMATE. By Sir Watrer Mréyitte, K.C.M.G., 


ACQUES EMILE BLANCHE. By Freverick Lawton. 
ABOURISM IN PARLIAMENT. By Benjamin Tay_ior. 
WORDS, WORDS, WORDS. By Professor R. Y. Tyrrert, LL.D., D.C.L. 
THE MINOK CRIMES. By Mrs. Joun Lane. 
THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. Ae CLARETIE. 
THE DIVINE AND THE HUMAN, PartII. By Leo Totstov. 
THE WHIRLWIND. Part II. Chapters X.-XIV. By Epen Puittrotts. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LiMiTED. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
ENGRAVINGS. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
1 will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 28, 1906, and two following days, at One o'clock 
precisely, ENGRAVINGS (framed and in the portfolio), comprising mezzotint and 
other portraits after Sir J. Reynolds, D. Gardner, Sir T wrence, R. Cosway, 
and others; plates from J. M. W. Turner’s Liber Studiorum ; engravings and 
etchings after celebrated old masters; fancy subjects of the English school, in- 
cluding a collection of engravings, after H. Bunbury, many in fine_ proof state ; 
modern etchings, by J. M. Whistler, Seymour Haden, Méryon, D. Y. Cameron, and 
others; scrap books, containing collections of portraits, &c., some relating to 
America ; Early English portraits by Elstracke, S. Pass, W. Faithorne, W. Hollar, 
&c. ; drawings in water-colours, and a few miniatures by R. Collins and others. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE eT BOOK-PLATES (EX-LIBRIS) OF THE LATE 


ULIAN MARSHALL, Esa. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executors), at their House. 

No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 28, 1906, an 

three following days, at One o'clock precisely, the well-known extensive and 

valuable Collection of BOOK-PLATES (ex-Libris) of the late Julian Marshall, 
Esq., Belsize Avenue, N.W. 


DRAWINGS, THE PROPERTY OF A WELL-KNOWN COLLECTOR 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
L will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 31, 1906, at One o’clock precisely, DRAW- 
INGS, framed and in portfolio, including many from famous collections, the pro- 
rty of a well-known collector; also original drawings by T. Stothard ; drawings 
y old masters, &c. ; and a few engravings and etchings. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


( "OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, used 

everywhere with i success since Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., destroyed 
a plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Supplied by order to H.M. the King at 
Sandringham. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton 
Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—Howartu&Fatr, 471 Cooks MoorRd., Sheffield. 


hotels and ‘Boarding houses. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—Str. EDMUND’S (High-class, Old- 

established) BOARDING-HOUSE, 12 Regency Square, West Pier. Smoke 

and Bath Rooms, Electric light, Chess, Draughts, Whist, —~ and other games. 
From 35s.—Telegrams : ‘‘ Claxton, Brighton.” Nat. Tel. 98 X. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Jude’s, Cornfield Terrace. 
Board Residence. One minute from the Sea, Devonshire Park and 
Theatre. Also within a few minutes of all the principal Shops and Station. Bath- 
room (h.c.) Drainage perfect and very latest. Sanitary Certificate. Excellent 
cooking and attendance.—Apply, ProrrieTRess. 


8s Royal Parade.—Board resi- 

dence, 35s., or apartments by arrangement. Sea front. Electric light. 
Good cooking. Every comfort. Retired situation. Three minutes from motor- 
bus.—Apply, Miss Bett. 


LJOVE, BRIGHTON.—St: Catherine’s School for 


Girls. Modern Education ; entire charge taken of children whose parents 
age travelling or abroad. Preparatory Department for boys on public school lines. 
Holiday bome, Croft, Portinscale, Keswick.— Prospectus on application. 


° | ‘O LET from May onward, for one, two, or three 
months, FURNISHED HOUSE, Croft, Keswick (Portinscale). Beautiful 
situation. 


Address—CROFT, 43 Ventnor Villas, Hove, Brighton. 
668 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Gervaise, Bourne Street.—Apartments, bed and sitting- 
~ room. Reasonable terms. Suitable for gentleman.—Apply, Mrs. LENNARD. 


IVE MINUTES FROM MARBLE ARCH.— 
Exceptionally light, airy, seven-roomed UNFURNISHED FLAT TO 
LET, second floor. assenger service and coal lifts, electric light, telephone 
installation, bath-room (h. & c.), bookshelves and cupboards fitted. Four years’ 
lease to run, with option of renewal. Electric fittings, curtain-poles, and spring 
blinds ready fitted. Immediate occupancy. Rent £95; open to offer.—Apply, 
H. K., 95 St. Mary's Mansions, St. Mary's Square, Paddington, W. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


THE CHURCH IN FRANCE. 


By J. E. C. BODLEY, 


Author of ** France.” 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE LIFE OF ALFRED AINGER 


By EDITH SICHEL, 
Author of ‘* Catherine de’ Medici.” 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS. By Joun 
FYVIE, Author of ‘‘Some Women of Wit and Beauty,” &c. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Studies of Thomas Amory—Thomas Day—William Beckford—Walter Savage 
Landor—William Hazlitt — Crabb Robinson—Charles Babbage—Douglas 
Jerrold—George Wither—James I.—Sir John Mandeville. 


THE POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH. By G. M. TREVELYAN. Crown 8vo, 


HISTORICAL GREEK COINS. ByG.F. Hi, 
Author of “ The Coins of Sicily,” &c. With 13 Plates Illustrating 100 Coins, 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


TACITUS, & OTHER ROMAN STUDIES. 


By GASTON BOISSIER, Professor of Latin Eloquence at the Collége de 
France. Translated by W.G. HUTCHISON. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE FLORENTINE HISTORY. Written by 
NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. Translated from the Italian by NINIAN 
HILL THOMSON, M.A. In 2 vols., extra crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Ff. S. Otiver. 


Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 


RENASCENCE PORTRAITS: Studies of Pietro 
Aretino, Thomas Cromwell, Maximilian I. By PAUL VAN DYKE, D.D. 
Illustrated with Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SET IN AUTHORITY. By Sara Jeanetre 


DUNCAN, Author of “An American Girl in London,” “The Path of a 
Star,” &c. 


HENRY NORTHCOTE. by J. C. Snaitn, 


Author of “ Broke of Covenden,” &c. (Second Impression, 
THE EVASION. by E. B. Froruincuam. 


FACE TO FACE. By Francisco ACEBAL. 
Translated by MARTIN HUME. 


THE HOUSE OF COBWEBS, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By the late GEORGE GISSING, Author.of “ The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” ‘‘Veranilda,” &c. With an Introduction by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


ANTHONY BRITTEN. By Herverr Mac- 


ILWAINE, Author of ‘‘ Dinkinbar,” “ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 
(Second Impression, 


CATTLE BRANDS. By Anvy Apams, Author 
of “ The Log of a Cowboy,” &c. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, 


RECENT BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


CEORGE NEWNES, Lio. 


Newnes’ Art Library. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. With an Introduc- 
tion by Everarp MeyYNeELL. With €5 Full-page Plates, including 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 


FRA ANGELICO. With an Introduction by 
Epccumpe STALEY. 64 Full-page reproductions and a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure. 3s. 6d. net each. By post 3s. 10d. 

OTHER VOLUMES. 
Each volume contains about 64 full pages in monochrome and a Frontis- 
snag in photogravure. These are in many cases made from works which 
ave not previously been reproduced. Each volume also contains a list of 
the principal works of the artist. 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. rod. 


BOTTICELLI By RICHARD DAVEY 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS By A. L. BALDRY 
CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES _ By Sir JAMES D. LINTON, R.L. 
VELASQUEZ By A. L. BALDRY 
By HUGH STOKES 
RAPHAEL By EDGCUMBE STALEY 
VAN DYCK By HUGH STOKES 
Q@. F. WATTS By Dr. R. PANTINI 
TINTORETTO ; By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL 
PAOLO VERONESE * By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL 
BURNE-JONES By MALCOLM BELL 
FILIPPINO LIPPI By P. J. KONODY 
EARLY WORK OF TITIAN By MALCOLM BELL 
PUVIS DE CHAVANNES By ARSENE ALEXANDRE 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI By ERNEST RADFORD 
LATER WORK OF TITIAN By HENRY MILES 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD 
By J. E. PHYTHIAN 


Art Galleries of Europe. 


Uniform with NEWNES' ART LIBRARY. 
3s. 6d. net. By post 3s. rod. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF LONDON. 


THE FLEMISH SCHOOL 

THE EARLY BRITISH SCHOOL 
THE LATER BRITISH SCHOOL 
THE DUTCH SCHOOL 


Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics. 


BYRON’S POEMS. 3 vols. The Shorter Poems; The Longer 
Poems ; The Dramas and Satires. 

ESSAYS OF ADDISON. 

LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 

SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 2 vols. 

PLAYS AND POEMS OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume ; Cloth, 3s. net per volume. 


Modern Master Draughtsmen. 
THE DRAWINGS OF DAVID COX. 


With an Introduction by A. J. Finverc. 7s.¢d.net. By post 7s. rod. 


Library of Applied Arts. 


FRENCH POTTERY. By Henri Frantz. 
With 86 Full-page Plates, of which several are in colour. 7s. 6d. net. 
By post 7s. rod. 
Q@F This volume also contains a comprehensive list of marks and 
monograms on faience and porcelain, and a list of the prices realised at 
auction since 1382. 


GREAT ETCHERS. 


Uniform with DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS. 


CHARLES MERYON. By Hvcu Strokes. 
VAN DYCK. By Frank Newsovr. 7s. 6d. 


net each. By post 7s. rod. 


Newnes’ Devotional Series. 


Uniform with NEWNES’ POCKET CLASSICS. Super royal 24mo. ; 
lambskin, 2s. 6d. each net; cloth, 2s. each net. Postage ad. extra. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
THE SACRED POEMS OF HENRY VAUGHAN. 
LYRA INNOCENTIUM. 


GOLF FAULTS ILLUSTRATED. By 
G. W. Bstpam and J. H. Tavtor. Large 8vo. illustrated, 5s. net. 
By post ss. 4d. The cheapest and most authoritative work upon this 


popular game. 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


16 JAMES STREET, HayMARKET, LoNpon, S.W. 
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GOLGOTHA AND THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


With Plan of and Illustrations. 
BY THE LATE 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES W. WILSON, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 


* In this work the Author has brought together for the first time all the evidence 
which the most exhaustive research enabled him to collect bearing on the subject of 
these Holy Sites ; and —_ no man living had at once so intimate a knowledge 
of all investigations in the modern Jerusalem, and so complete an acquaintance wi 
what has been written about the Sites from the time of Constantine onwards. 


Demy 8vo. Price 6s. net, by post 6s. 4d. 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, 38 Conduit Street, London, W. 


WARWICK PAGEANT 


(On the Banks of Shakespeare’s Avon), 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 


WARWICK CASTLE, 


JULY 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1906. 


Living, Moving, Speaking Pictures of the History of 
England, from A.D. 40 to A.D. 1694. 


This GREAT FOLK PLAY, Organised and Conducted by 
LOUIS N. PARKER, 

Will be acted by Two THousAND Inhabitants of Warwick, in Magni- 
_ ficent Costumes, accurately copied from contemporary designs. 
CoveRED AuDITORIUM. EveRY SEAT NUMRERED AND RESERVED. 

Prices: £2 2s., £1 Is., 10s. 6d., 5s., and 3s. 6d. Early application 
advisable. Special Railway facilities. 

For Seats, Lodgings, and all information, apply to P 

THE SECRETARY, WARWICK PAGEANT, WARWICK. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
A DAY IN SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. 


On SATURDAY, MAY 26th, and every WEDNESDAY 
and SATURDAY 
UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 
CHEAP DAY EXCURSIONS 
WILL BE RUN FROM 
A.M. 


London (Euston) se +. at g 20 | Hampstead Heath ae oo atg 8 

Kilburn .. ae +» 915 | Finchley Road .. ve 

Kensington (Addison Road) ,, 9 10 Brondesbury 

Uxbridge Road .. es +5912 | Willesden Junction 9 9 30 
TO 


KENILWORTH, GUY’S CLIFFE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, and 
WARWICK, including Coach drive through 
Shakespeare’s Country. 


FARES: 
3rd Class Rail Journey and Coach Drive ... eve sc 83 
3rd Class Rail only to and fromAtratford-oneAvon ... 6 


aon 


For full particulars see handbills, which can be obtained at the 
Company’s Stations and Town Offices, or write to Enquiry Office, 


Euston Station, N.W. 
Lonpon, 1906. FREDERICK HARRISON, 
General Mi 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Mr. Atrrep James SHerHeaRD, Chairman, presided on Wednesday at the 
sixty-seventh annual general meeting of the proprietors of the General Life 
Assurance Company held at the chief office, 103 Cannon Street, E.C. 

The Secretary (Mr. John Robert Freeman) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said he had 
great pleasure in calling attention to the increase in the number of policies issued, 
in the sums assured, and in the new premiums. ‘‘ One hundred and seven more 
Policies were issued during the year than in the pre vious twelve months, assuring a 
larger amount by £73,233, at premiums exceeding those of 1904 by £2,699. These 
figures show a substantial increase, with the result that the gross premium income, 
which had decreased since the last quinquennial valuation, is now on the increase. 
The net premium income would show similar results if the directors had not 
thought it desirable to hold less at the Company's own risk than formerly. 
The diminution in the receipts, arising from the maturity of endowment 
assurances and payment of claims and surrenders, is now again met 
by the revenue from new assurances. The incidence of the mortality 
has been more favourable during the past year than that preceding, £13,903 
less having been paid than had been expected for the claims of the year. 
Endowment policies assuring £28,759 matured for payment. In these cases, of 
course, the Company had made all the profit that it contemplated at the acquisition 
of the business. You will have observed that £44,178 has been added to the life 
assurance fund, which stood at the close of the year at £1,990,251, and at the 
present time exceeds £2,000,000. We have also again added to the investment 
reserve account the profit realised on investments during the year and the interest 
and dividend on the capital sum standing to the credit of that account. The 
acquisition of a larger new business has necessarily involved the payment of more 
commission, although the expenses of management are less. ‘The expenses were in 
1604 £19,468, and in the year under review £18,477, the commission being in 1904 
413,301, as against £15,416 last year. It has been the aim of the board to pay as 
far as possible our workers by results. We believe that the workman is worthy of his 
hire, and therefore, the results having been larger, the payments have been larger 
also. You will observe that the rate of interest is a little less —i.¢., 1s.—than it was last 
year ; but you will, no doubt, think that £3 15s. 10d. is a good average, considering 
the state of the Money Market. The directors have always considered the security of 
the investment to be more important than a large return. It will be satisfactory to 
the shareholders to hear that, out of the 4o life assurance companies which have 
announced the amount of their new business , this Company takes the twenty-fifth 
place in premiums, in sums assured twenty- seventh, and in the number of policies 
twenty-sixth. We should all like the Company to st and first on this list ; but that 
can hardly be hoped for at present. We must be con tent to know that the number 
of policies obtained and amount of new busi completed, when compared with 
the records of our competitors, show that the Comp any has had a successful year. 
At our last meeting a shareholder—I think Mr. Busby—contrasted the results 
under the present management with those which he alleged had been recorded 
under previous managers. Having looked into this question since then, I 
find that the results of the past fourteen years, as compared with those 
of the previous fourteen years, show that there has been a larger amount 
of new business obtained and a larger amount of new premiums re- 
ceived, at a less average expenditure, whilst the dividends paid amounted to 
£96,000, as against £69,000. Furthermore, during the first period of fourteen 
years the new premiums had never attained £20,009, the figure to which the speaker 
specially referred ; whilst during the latter period they exceeded that sum on five 
occasions, and have averaged £19,224. A suggestion was, I think, also made that 
we did not have a fair share of business from other companies. I may state, in this 
connection, that this Company has received from other offices—and this, I take it, 
may be viewed as an expression of confidence and goodwill on their part— 
£115,000 during the past three years—a larger sum than we have given 
away. With respect to the expenses, may I say that, although they are large 
and compare unfavourably with some of the bigger companies, this arises from 
the fact that the total premium income of this society is very much less than 
that of many of its competitors. They are able to spend a far larger sum in 
the acquisition of new business, and yet show a less average cost, because 
it is proportioned against an income very much larger than ours. I think 
this Company has some reason to be proud of the fact that whilst during recent 

ears, which have witnessed the financial disturbances arising out of the Boer and 
Resstan wars (involving enormous depreciation of Stock Exchange securities), six 
offices have given no bonuses, thirty-six offices have reduced their bonuses, and 
fifteen have only maintained previous bonuses, this Company, at its last valua- 
tion, was able to give to policy-halders a larger bonus than hitherto under its 
revised conditions, and at the same time pay a dividend to its shareholders of 
ro percent. Please remember, too, that during the fourteen years of the present 

t the rate of interest assumed in the valuation of the Company's assets 
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ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For P. ¢ apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch . 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.w. a 


Pp & re) COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


SERVICES. 
FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
P. O, *""MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN. BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 


CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPA RAL 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


P. re) CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 
apply at o: London Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS i 
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has been reduced from 4 to 34 per cent., and then from 33 per cent. to 3 per cent.— 
a proeess which some companies have found a severe test of their resources.” 
Having referred to the death of Mr. H. W. Ripley and the resignation 
of Mr. Freeman, whose places have been filled by Lord Valentia, M.P., and Mr. 
Duke, K.C., the Chairman commented on certain strictures which have been passed 
on the society, and concluded: ‘‘ The best answer to the attack made ee 
the Company is the fact, which 1 am able to state as the result of a 
complete valuation of the assets and liabilities of the Company, that the net 
profits which the Company has made during the three years of the present 
quinquennium amount to over £62,693—a sum which is equal to the profits of 
any former consecutive three years of the Company's existence. Further, there is 
every expectation that this profit will be maintained for the remaining two years of 
the quinquennium. This fact will answer the point made by Mr. Busby—viz., that 
the value of our shares has gone down in the market. This reduction is, of course, 
due simply to the fact that no bonus is being paid to the shareholders during the 
present Le a ao On the bonus being resumed, no doubt the shares will also 
resume their place in the market. The directors have the very fullest belief in the 
present and the future of the Company. It is on the upward grade, and we have no 
doubt it will continue to progress. We ask for your confidence, and when (if such 
be the case) Mr. Busby presses his motion for the appointment of his nominees to 
the board, in the place of those made by the directors, we leave ourselves in your 
hands. You will then have an opportunity of showing us whether we hold your 
confidence or not, and we have no doubt of the result. I move: ‘That the report 
and accounts now submitted be adopted and circulated amongst the proprietors.’ ” 

The Hon. R. C. Grosvenor seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Walter Busby expressed his dissatisfaction with the report, which, he con- 
tended, did not bear out the eulogies bestowed upon it by the Chairman. He 
represented proprietors holding 2,000 shares, but as in respect of 1,000 of these the 
support he had been led to rely upon was not forthcoming he felt that, in the cir- 
cumstances, it would be unwise on his part to press the resolution he had intended 
to propose for the appointment of Mr. Crawley and Mr. Kent Lemon as directors. 

¢ resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved: ‘‘ ‘That a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum be 
declared on the paid-up capital of the Company, payable in two half-yearly instal- 
ments to the proprietors whose names shall stand on the share register at June 30 
and December 31, 1906.” 

Mr. W. Muller seconded, and the motion was carried. 

A vote of thanks to the directors and staff, proposed by Mr. Edwin Williams and 
seconded by Mr. H. F. Ripley, was unanimously accorded. 
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THE HORSE AND ALL ABOUT HIM 


A BOOK FOR THE SPORTSMAN, THE 
TRAINER, THE VETERINARY SURGEON. 


For the first time an elaborate and exhaustive work, in Nine Volumes, by an Expert, 
assisted by Experts, and fully illustrated, is in preparation on the noblest of animals, and 
“The Saturday Review,” by special arrangement, is enabled to offer facilities for acquiring 


the volumes as they are issued. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


THE HORSE: 


lts Treatment in Health and Disease, 


WITH A 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO BREEDING, 
TRAINING, AND MANAGEMENT. 


EDITED BY 


Professor J. WORTLEY AXE, M.R.C.V.S. 


ASSISTED BY 


SIR GEORGE BROWN, C.B., DR. GEORGE FLEMING, Prof. SHAVE, Mr. H. LEENEY, 
Mr. W. HUNTING, Mr. VERO SHAW, Mr. LUPTON, Mr. MALCOLM, and others. 


Imperial 8vo. (11 by 7} in.), 114 pages, with Coloured Plates, Geological Charts, Half-tone Photo Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts and Process Blocks in the text. Bound in cloth, blocked in design and fully lettered. To 
be issued Quarterly in Nine Volumes. 


THREE DISSECTED MODELS BOUND IN SEPARATE CASES ARE INCLUDED WITH THIS BOOK. 


TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. They will be sent at once, carriage paid, on receipt of 8s. The Third 
and succeeding Volumes will follow at intervals of about three months. 


The Press is unanimous in praise of this handsome work. Here are a few tributes: 


** A notable and important contribution to equine literature.” | the birth of a good many veterinary books, but nething comparable to 
Live Stock Journal, | this. I hope it will bring a handsome return on the great outlay so 


| boldly faced.” 
Yours faithfully, 


“Tt seems to me the most complete work of its kind that I have 
Haro_pD LEENBY, M.R.C.V.S. 


ever come across. To anybody in want of information on the | 
equine species I can heartily recommend it.” | 
Yours faithfully, 
A. IncLis MacCatium, M.R.C.V.S., | end of the nine volumes, it will be a useful book for students and all 
Edinburgh. —__ people generally interested in horses.” 
RoBERT WALLACE, 
Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy, 
Oniversity of Edinburgh. 


‘If the standard on which you have started is maintained to the 


** There can be no manner of doubt that this work is far and away 
superior to anything that has ever been produced. I have assisted at 


ORDERS ACCEPTED FOR THE ENTIRE WORK ONLY 
SPECIAL ORDER FORM: PAYMENT ON PUBLICATION. 


The MANAGER, “* The Saturday Review,” 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Please add my name to your list and send me, carriage paid, the First Two Volumes and the remaining Seven as issued on the 
terms of the advertisement. Herewith find Postal Order for 8s., and I agree to send another 8s. on receipt of the two volumes, and 8s. as 
cach quarterly volume is received. 


Foreign Orders, per Book Post, 9d. per vol. Extra in Postal Union: per parcel at Postage Rates. 
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The List of Applications will OPEN on MONDAY, the 28th May, 
and will CLOSB on or before THURSDAY, the 31st May, 1906. 
This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The KOREAN WATERWORKS, Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


Divided into 250,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 
Issue of 2,500 5 per Cent. Debentures of £100 each, at £87 10s. 
The whole of which has been Underwritten. 

The Deb will be red d at par by yearly drawings over 44 years, 

beginning in 1912. 

Interest wil] be paid half-yearly on the rst January and rst July, the first pay- 
ment of interest calculated upon the amounts of the respective instalments from 
the date fixed for the payment thereof, will be made on the rst July next. Until 
the whole of the issue price has been paid up the Debentures will carry Interest on 
the amount of the instalments as from the date fixed for payment. After the 
ust September, 1907, the Debentures, if they have been paid in full, will carry 
interest on the nominal amount. 

Payment in full may be made on Allotment, or on the date fixed for the payment 

of any instalment at a discount of 3 per Cent. per Annum. 
The Company reserves the right to redeem all or any of the Debentures on 
6 months’ notice at £105 per Cent. 
The contract sum for construction (£138,495) will be held by the Trustees, 
and wil! be paid out by them only against Engineers’ Certificates. 

THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA 
are authorised to receive subscriptions for the above issue, payable as follows :— 
45 0n application, £22 10s. on allotment, £15 on 1 October, 1906, £15 cn 1 July, 
1907, 15 on 1 August, 1907, and £15 on 1 September, 1907. 


Tus Company has beep formed with the object of acquiring a Concession dated 
the goth December, 1903, granted. by the Imperial Korean Goverrment, for the 
establishment of a water supply for the City of Seoul, the Capital of Korea, and for 
erecting and carrying on Waterworks there. 

The a eee Jusive rights and privileges for constructing and main- 
taining a system of public waterwor. hoonmans ail the districts of Seoul! and out- 
lying towns, and for the supply of water to the Imperial Palace, Military Barracks, 
and all Government Buildings and Offices. 

The term for which the Concession is granted is for forty-nine years from the 
date the supply of water is first turned on in the pipes and opened for public use ; 
at its termination the plant does not become the property of the Government, but 
the Concessionnaires will be allowed to sell the machinery, buildings, pipes and 
hydrants, and all other property. 

The ae of Seoul has in the last few years considerably increased, the 
total inhabitants at the present time er estimated at about 230,000, and owing to 
the immigration of numerous Japanese, the rapid development of railways in Korea, 
and the commercial and incustrial progress made by the country, jt is confidently 
anticipated that this increase will be steadily maintained. 

Its only water supply (except a few springs outside the city) is drawn from public 
wells usually located at the side of the streets, contaminated by sewage, and un- 
pe ae | | the cause of frequent epidemics. The water is at present chiefly dis- 
tributed by water carriers by means of buckets. There is a general tendency to 

adopt Japanese customs, such as the use of Public Washhouses, &c. The Govern- 
— have for a-considerable time anxious to establish a supply of pure water 
or the city. 

The City of Seoul is situated adjacent to the Han River, which has a supply of 
good water practically inexhaustible, and this Company proposes to erect all 
necessary pumping machinery and plant, capable of delivering 2,502,000 gallons 
per twenty-four hours, for supplying the needs of the city. It is also proposed to 
erect hydrants in the streets, and the water will be sold for cash to the large 
number of water carriers who are now supplying the city. It is therefore apparent 
that the difficulties which have been incidental to the collection of water rates from 
the smaller consumers in some foreign cities will thus be obviated. 

Messrs. Livesey, & Henderson, in their report addressed to the S. W. 
Syndicate, Limited, a copy of which accompanies the prospectus, estimate that the 
net revenue on the basis of S gallons of water per head per day for the majority of 
the aye will amount to £29,238 a year. They also state as follows :—- 

“In the it is d that the mean consumption will at first only 
amount to about 5 gallons per head, butaccording to the experience of other eastern 

—. at = end of 4 or 5 years it should expand t» an average of 10 gailons per 
r day. 
, “The following facts in connection with the water supply at Shanghai are of 
interest :— 

** For water sold by meter the charge is 9°6d. per 1,000 gallons, and for water sold 
from stand-pipes the charge is 11d. per 1,000 gallons, the water as a rule in the latter 
case bein ; distributed by the Company’s coolies. The consumption per head in the 
Chinese City is about 15 gallons per dgy. In various cities in Japan the quantity of 
water consumed varies from 18 to 25 gallons per head per day.” 

_ As the amount annually required for interest on and redemption of the debentures 
is £14,065, it will be seen that the Revenue should be more den double the amount 
uired for this purpose. 
essrs. Livesey, Son & Henderson were approached by the Japanese and 
other authorities with a view to the extension of the supply to Chemulpo, the sea- 
port 26 miles distant from Seoul. If on further investigation this extension is found 
to offer a remunerative return it is the intention of the Board to consider the advis- 
ability of its construction. 
essrs. Henry Collbran and Harry Rice Bostwick, Merchant Bankers and 
Public Works Contractors, of Seoul, who are the direct concessionnaires, have en- 
tered into an Agreement, dated the 24th August, 1905, with the International 
Syndicate, Limited, of 31 Copthall Avenue, ndon, E.C. (as modified by an 
Agreement dated the ath November, 1905, and made between the same parties), 
giving that Syndicate the option of purchasing the concession for £15,coo in cash, 
and £50,000 by the allotment of 50,000 fully-paid Orainary Shares of this Com- 
pany, and have also undertaken to construct the works within the period of two 
years for the sum of £132,495 according to a specification which has been agreed 
tween Messrs. Livesey, Son and Henderson and the Engineers of Messrs. Coil- 
bran and Bostwick. 
The amount of cash available to this Canes from the proceeds of 
£250,0c0 worth of Debentures at 374 will oe oe o< +» £218,750 


This sum will be applicable as follows :— 
Contract sum for Construction .. ee ee ae ee ee oe £138,495 
Sundry small works not included in the above.. se ee es ee 7,000 
Engineering expenses, interest during construction and contingencies .. 22,000 
Underwriting commission .. ée ea 11,250 
The Far Eastern Contract Syndicate, Limited, who will thereout pay the 

preliminary expenses, as hereinafter mentioned, including registra- 
tion, advertising, Solicitors’ and Brokers’ fees .. ee oe oe 
The S. W. Syndicate, Limited (£15,000 being for the original conces- 
sionnaires) oe ee ee ee oe oe 17,007 
Cash working capital se oe on oe oe oe 12,993 


£213,750 
The Debentures wil! be secured by a Trust Deed (a draft of which has been a 
pared), whereby the Company will charge its property and undertaking with the 
repayment of the Debentures by way of floating charge under English law, and 
will covenant with the Trustees to execute a specific charge upon its concession, 
real property, buildings, fixed plant and machinery in Korea, and in the meantime 
not to create any mortgage or charge upon such concession and property ranking 
a to or pari passu with the Debentures. 
nformation given in the full Prospectus to comply with the provisions of the 
Companies Act, 1900, includes the following :— 
‘he Board shal! be entitled to receive by way of remuneration in each year 
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” 


£218,750 | 


100 for each Director, with an additional £50 for the Chairman, and in addition 
EF cent. of theibalance of the net profits of the y remaining in : 

ter payment of the interest due on the Company's debentures and of the amount 
to be set aside in that year in redemption of such debentures. Such additional 
remuneration shall be divided among the Directors in such proportion and manner 
as they shall from time to time agree, or, in default of agreement, equally ; and any 
Director holding office for a part of a year shall be entitled to a proportionate part 
of such remuneration. Tho Company in General Meeting may increase the amount 
of such remuneration, either permanently or for a year or longer term. 

‘* The Contract Syndicate have entered into an Agreement with this Company 
dated the 23rd day of May, 1906, whereby (a) they have agreed in consideration of 
the sum of £10,000 to pay all preliminary expenses connected with the formation 
of the Company and the issue of this Prospectus and the Debentures down to the 
first general allotment of Debentures exclusive of underwriting commission and 
brokerage hereinafter mentioned, and the costs, expenses, and stamp duty on the 
Debentures and on the transfer of the concession to the Company, which will be 
paid by the Company). They will retain the difference, if any, between the actual 
expenses and the said sum, and will bear any excess which — be payable—these 
preliminary expenses are estimated at £8,000; and (b) they have also agreed, in 
consideration of the payment of a commission of £3 ros.and an overriding com- 
mission of £1 per £100 Debebenture, to subscribe or procure subscriptions for the 
whole of this issue of Debentures. 

“ Baron G. de Reuter and Mr. F. B. Lawson each holds 200 Deferred Shares in 
the S.W. Syndicate, Limited. The capital of the Syndicate is £2,060, divided 
into 2,coo Ordinary Shares of £1 each and 1,200 Deferred Shares of 1s. each, and 
the net profits of that Syndicate are to be applied as follows :—Ten per cent. to 
the Managers of the Syndicate and go per cent. to the Ordinary Shareholders up to 
an aggregate of 100 per cent. on the amounts paid on their shares, after which 
such go per cent. is to be divided as to 55 per cent. among the Ordinary Share- 
holders and 45 per cent. among the Deferred Shareholders. On the winding up of 
the Syndicate so per cent. of the — assets remaining after the return of the 

id-up ca ital will belong to the Ordinary Shareholders, 40 per cent. to the 
Deferred Shareholders, and 10 per cent. to the Managers of the Syndicate.” 

The above Concession, and the ~ ery and the authority mentioned therein, 
Report, Contracts, draft Trust Deed, and a print of the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association can be inspected at the offices of the Solicitors, Messrs. Ashurst, 
Morris, Crisp & Co., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C., during usual business hours, 
until the closing of the subscription list. . 3 

A brokerage of a } per cent. will be paid on all applications bearing a Broker's 
stamp. 

Applications for Debentures should be made on the accompanying form, which 
should be sent, together with a cheque for the deposit, to the Bankers of the Com- 

y. If noallotment is made, the deposit will be returned without deduction. 
hould a smaller amount of Debentures be allotted than is applied for, the surplus 

id on application will be appropriated towards the balance due on allotment. In 

efault of payment of any instalment at its due date, the amounts previously 

id will be liable to forfeiture. An application for a settlement in, and a 
_——— of, the Debentures will be made in due cour:e to the Stock Exchange, 

ndon. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Company’s offices, and from the Bankers, 
Brokers or Solicitors of the Company. 


Trustees for the Debenture Holders. 
CITY SAFE DEPOSIT AND AGENCY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
15 Throgmorton Avenue, 
COMTE GEORGES DE LHOMEL, 27 Rue Marbeuf, Paris. 


Solicitors for the Trustees. 
LEADAM & CO., 28 Austin Friars, E.C. 


Directors. 
Baron GEORGE DE REUTER, 86 St. James's Street, S.W., 
Director of the Imperial Bank of Persia (Chairman). 
C. A. EDWARDS, London Monaper The American Trading Co., 6, 7, and 
8 Crutched Friars, E.C. 
C. KADONO, London Manager Messrs. Okura & Co., Tokyo (Contractors to the 
Imperial Japanese Government), 53 New Broad Street, B.C. 
Sir WILLIAM HOOD TREACHER, K.C.M.G. (late Resident General of the 
Federated Malay States), Lawday Place, Faraham, Surrey. 
F. B. LAWSON, Merchant, 5 Whittington Avenue, E.C. 
ROLAND LE STRANGE, J.P., D.L., Hunstanton Hall, Norfolk. 
GEORGES BOUGERE, Banker, Angers, France. 
Bankers. 
THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Threadneedle 
Street, E.C., and Branches. 
Consulting Engineers. 
LIVESEY, SON & HENDERSON, 14 South Plac:, Finsbury, E.C. 
Solicitors. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 
Consulting Solicitors in the East. 


STOKES, PLATT, TEESDALE, Solicitors (Shanghai). 
(A. P. STOKES, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C.) 


Brokers. 


BILLETT, CAMPBELL & GRENFELL, 3 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C., and 
Stock Exchange. 
Auditors. 


WOODTHORPE, BEVAN & CO., Chartered Accountants, Leadenhall 
Buildings, Leadenhall Street, 
Seeretary and Offices. 
G. T. BROADBRIDGE, 62 London Wall, E.C. 
_ Dated 25th May, 1906. 


THIS FORM. MAY BE USED. 
THE KOREAN WATERWORKS, LIMITED. 


Issue of 2,500 5 per cent. Debentures of £100 each at £87 10s. 
per Debenture. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR DEBENTURES. 


To the Directors of 
THE KOREAN WATERWORKS, LIMITED. 

GenTLEMEN,— Having paid to the Company's Bankers the sum of £...+++++++) 
being a deposit at the rate of £5 per Debenture on application for......... - wese 
Debentures of £100 each in the above Company, I/we request you to allot me/us 
that number of Debentures upon the terms of the Prospectus dated the 25th May, 
1906, and I/we agree to accept the same, or any less number that may be allotted 
to me/us, and I/we agree to pay the allotment money and further instalments as 
specified in the Prospectus, and I/we authorise you to — me/us to be regis- 
tered as the holder or holders of the said Debentures. Failure to pay any instal- 
ment is to render all sums previously paid liable to forfeiture. 


WRITE (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 

VERY DISTINCTLY. Address (in full)......... 

A\l Cheques should be made payable to the Company's Bankers or ‘“‘ Bearer,” 
and Crossed.” 
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THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


BSTABLISHED 1825. 


PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS 


Reported at the Eightieth Annual General Meeting of the Company. 


RESULTS COMMUNICATED IN THE REPORT. 


AMOUNT OF ASSURANCES PROPOSED during the year 1905 7608 Proposals for .......... £3,293,991 
AMOUNT OF ASSURANCES ACCEPTED during the year 1905 for which 6248 Policies were issued, after deducting Sums 

NET PREMIUM REVENUE on New Policies during the year 1905 £110,018 
AMOUNT RECEIVED IN PURCHASE OF ANNUITIES during the year 1905 (for which 180 Bonds were issued) .........+. . £161,564 
CLAIMS BY DEATH AND SURVIVANCE UNDER POLICIES during the year 1905, inclusive of Bonus Additions ......... £761,350 
SUBSISTING ASSURANCES at 15th November, 1905, exclusive of Bonus Additions ..............ccceseeceeceeeseeeees keewadenateces .. £28,900,165 


Accumulated Funds 


£11,383,893 


After deducting Current Liabilities, 


Revenue for the Year ~ 


£1,464,778 


EDINBURGH—3 GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
LONDON—83 King William Street, E.C., and 3 Pall Mall East,S.W. DUBLIN—59 Dawson Street. 


ABERDEEN—173A UNION STREET BRISTOL—44 BALDWIN STREET 
BELFAST—22A DONEGALL PLACE CARDIFF—67 QUEEN STREET 
BIRMINGHAM—CANNON STREET GLASGOW —102 HOPE STREET 


LEEDS—CITY SQUARE 
LIVERPOOL—28 EXCHANGE STREET EAST 
MANCHESTER—65 KING STREET 


NEWCASTLE—NEVILLE STREET 


The following notice is not issued for the purpose of inviting subscriptions, but by 
way of information only, and no applications will be entertained unless the 
same are made on the footing of and with reference to the Prospectus referred 
to below, copies of which can be obtained from the bankers and brokers, and at 
the offices of the Company. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST on the footing of the Prospectus will CLOSE 
for Town and Country on or before TUESDAY, 29th May, 1906. 


GREAT COBAR, LTD. 


Registered under the Companies Acts, 1862 fo 1900. 


SHARE CAPITAL - - - - £750,000, 
Divided into 150,000 SHARES of £5 each. 


SIX per Cent. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURES to Bearer, £750,000, 
In BONDS of £20, £50, and £100 EACH, 
Of which £200,000 are reserved for future issue. 
The Company is issuing a Prospectus, which has been filed with the Registrar of 


Joint Stock Companies in accordance with the Companies Act, 1990, inviting 
subscriptions at par for :— 


Six per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures.. a +.» £550,000 
130,000 Shares of £5 each oe £650,000 
Payable as follows :— 


DEBENTURES. SHARES. 
On application 5 percent. On application -- £012 6 
‘On allotment oe 45 per cent. On allotment - £27 
Two months after allot- One month after allotment 1 5 O 
ment .. os -- 50 per cent. Two months after allotment 1 5 O 
100 percent. | . £5 00 


DEBENTURES.—The Debentures will be issued in amounts of £20, £50, and 

100 each, and will be secured by a trust deed charging the freehold and leasehold 
Properties of the Company, and by a first floating charge on the whole undertaking 
and assets of the Company. 

The trust deed will provide that, commencing with the year 1908, the Company 
shall set aside out of profits and apply annually a sum of £100,000 as a sinking fund 
for the redemption of the Debentures. This fund will, in the first instance, be 
copes in purchasing the Debentures below 5 per cent. premium, and any balance 
will be utilised in redeeming the Debentures by drawings at 5 per cent. premium. 
In the event of liquidation except for the purpose of amalgamation or reconstruc- 
tion, the Debentures will be repayable at 5 per cent. premium. The remaining 

200,000 Debentures are reserved for future issue to provide additional working 
capital as and when required. 

nterest on the Debentures will be payable half-yearly, on the rst May and 
ist November in each year, the first payment, calculated from the due date of pay- 
ment of the several instalments, to be due on the rst November, 1906. 

Interest on prepayments will be allowed at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

. Subscriptions for £420,000 of the Debentures, and for 116,000 shares, which will 
give the Company a cash working capital of £150,000, having been assured, the 
directors will proceed to allotment as soon as the lists are closed. 


Trustees for the Debenture-holders. 
CHAPLIN, MILNE, GRENFELL, & CO. (Limited), 6 Princes Street, E.C. 


Directors. 
WILLIAM RICH, M.Inst.C.E., Trevu, Camborne, late General Manager of the 
Rio Tinto Mines. 
JOHN D. KENDALL, Mining Engineer, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
ANDREW HAES, Stockbroker, 17 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
RUDOLPH H. HENNING, 2 Mount Street, W., Gentleman. 
WILLIAM A. HORN, Wimbledon Park House, Wimbledon, Director of the 
Bank of Adelaide (London Board). 
T. M. JOSEPH-WATKIN, Barrister-at-law, 33 Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 
GERARD B, ELKINGTON, J.P., 31 Walbrook, E.C., Director of Elkington & 
Co. (Limited). 
Bankers. 


ers. 
LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK (Limited), Threadneedle Street, 
E.C., and Branches. 
BANK OF ADELAIDE, 11 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
CLYDESDALE BANKING COMPANY (Limited), Glasgow and Branches. 
COMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY OF SYDNEY (Limited), Sydney, 
N.S.W., and London. 
CHAPLIN, MILNE, GRENFELL & CO. (Limited), 6 Princes Street, E.C. 


Commercial Agents. 
HENRY R. MERTON & CO. (Limited), 2 Metal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 


Solicitors. 
ASHURST, MORRIS. CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 
PAINES, BLYTH & HUXTABLE, 14 St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 


Brokers. 
London—HAES & SONS, 17 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., and Stock 


Exchange. 
Cardiff—E. T. LYDDON & SONS, 122 Bute Street, and Stock Exchange, 


Cardiff. 
Auditors. 
WHINNEY, SMITH, AND WHINNEY, Chartered Accountants, 32 Old 


Jewry, E.C. 
Secretary (pro tem.) and Offices. 


C. T. FEARY, 32 OLD JEWRY, E.C. 


The prospectus, amongst other things, states as follows: — 

This Company is formed to acquire as a going concern the Copper and Gold 
Mines in New South Wales, in the Commonwealth of Australia, ou known as the 
** Great Cobar” and the ‘* Cobar Chesney,” together with the coal mines and coke 
works, smelting, refining, and electrolytic installations owned and held therewith. 

The properties comprise : 

The Great Cobar Copper Mine. 

The Cobar Chesney Copper Mine. 

The Peak and Conqueror Gold Mines. 

The coal mines at Lithgow. 

The coal mines and coke works at Rix’s Creek. 
The smelters at Cobar. 

7. The refinery at Lithgow. 

The copper mines and smelting works are connected by rail with the coal mines, 
coke works, refining and electrolytic works, and with the entire railway system of 
New South Wales. 

The Great Cobar Copper Mine, with its allied properties, is the most important 
copper proposition in the Commonwealth. . 

Vir. Kendall reports to the directors in regard to the Great Cobar Mine as 
follows : It was discovered in 1869, but was not worked in a commercial way until 
1876. From that year until 1889, when it was closed down owing to what is known 
as the Secretan failure, it was continuously worked. At the beginning of 1&4 it 
was reopened, and by the end of 1902 730,669 tons of ore had been extracted, which 
produced 23,922 tons of copper. 

possession, in conj 


with copper mines, of coal mines and coke works 
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GREAT COBAR — continued. 


Cent 


together with Iti g, and el lytic works, makes the concern one of 
the most complete in the copper world. In fact, it is in the almost unique position 
of having at hand and under its own control all the ore, fuel, and flux, as well as 
the other adjuncts required to make it self-contained. 

Reports on the pronerties have been made by Mr. J. D. Kendall, Mr. W. J. 


| 


Barnett, and C. M. Rolker. Mr. Kendali and Mr. Barnett did not report on the © 


Cobar Chesney Mine. . 
Copies of these reports are enclosed with the p 
reports it will be found that : 

1. At the present rate of production of 4,000 tons of copper per annum 
sufficient profit is being earned (taking copper at about its present price of, 
say, £85 per ton) to pay 15 per cent. on the share capital after providing for 
Debenture interest. 

2. When the new main shaft is sunk and the proposed additions and im- 


On ref to such 


4 


provements to plant are completed the annual output of copper should be in- | 


creased to about 13,000 tons, and the annual profits, taking copper at only 
470 per ton), : fter making provision for Debenture interest and sinking fund, 
will be trebled. 

3. Taking the price of copper at Mr. Rolker's figure of £60 per ton, and his 
estimate of 1,530,506 tons, which, on the basis of his calculation, will produce 
at least 40,449 tons of copper, there is a profit on the ore reserves in the mines 
of upwards of £1,100 200, while at the present market price the profit would, 
of course, be very largely inci eased. 

4. The average percentage of copper in the ore reserves, according to the 
lowest estimates in the reports, is about 3°15 per cent. 
on Each ton of copper carries gold and silver to the estimated value of 

6s 3d. 

6. There are coal reserves at Lithgow and Rix’s Creek equal to six million 
cons. 

With regard to the continuance of the ore bodies below the present bottom of the 
mines at Great Cobar, Mr. Barnett says that no ore has been included in his esti- 


mate telow the 850-feet level, and that the ore bodies show every sign of continuing | 
to much greater depths, while Mr. Kendall advises the directors that the evidence | 
for the continuance of the ore bodies from the 850-feet level down to a cepth of | 


1,400 feet was, at the time of his visit, as strong as it was at the 200-feet level for 
their continuance down to 850 feet. 

Although Mr. Rolker suggests that the output could be increased to 1,400 tons 

r day, the airectors do not propose to extract so large a quantity until the mine 
Pas been developed to a greater extent. 

A cash working capital of £1¢0,000, together with the £200,020 Debentures held 
in reserve, is considered by the directors ample to meet all requirements. 

The prospectus contains particulars of contracts and other information to satisfy 
the requirements of the Companies Act, 1900, and copies of the contracts, of the 
draft trust deed to secure the debentures, and of the reports of Mr. Kendall, Mr. 
Barnett, and Mr. Rolker above menticned, as well as a report of Mr. Kendall made 
in April 1903, may be seen at the offices of the solicitors, between the hours of 
eleven and four, on any day before the closing of the subscription lists. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained from the bankers and 
brokers, and at the offices of the Company. 

London, May 24, 1906. 


NEW PACCHA AND JAZPAMPA. 


Tue sixth annual general meeting of the shareholders of the New Paccha and 
Jazpampa Nitrate Company, Limited, was held on Thursday at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. N. G. Burch (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. James Edwards) having read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the auditor's certificate, 

The Chairman said: It is a very great pleasure to your board to submit the 
acccunts, which we lay before you to-cay, as the result of the operations of the past 
year, and which, as you will see, show a profit on our trading of £29,586 18s. 4d. I 
am sure that you will be very pleased to hear that we have earned that profit 
without trenching for one ton of material upon the new grounds which we acquired 
about two and a half years ago. We have made that profit by treating our 
ordinary material in our ordinary way. As regards the new grounds, which 
you will remember we acquired at a cost of about £16,000, we have made 
tests which confirm us in the satisfaction which we then felt when the 
purchase was made. You will remember that we acquired them at a very propitious 
time, and under very favourable conditions for our Company, and although we have 
not yet found it necessary to make the slightest encroachment upon them, you may 
take it that we have in them a most valuable asset to be drawn upon whenever 
occasion may require. We have already, as the accounts show you, been able to 
pay off rather more than one-third of the cost of the new grounds—that is to say, 
we have redeemed more than one-third of the debentures which were issued in pay- 
ment for them. We have paid off that one-third out of our profits, still leaving a 
very handsome margia for securing our position financially, and for making what 
I hope you will regard as a very satisfactory distribution in dividends to the pro- 
prietors. You will probably — to hear something from me about our position 
under the new combination. ell, lam glad to tell you that every producer on 
the coast has come into line, and an agreement has been come to by which the pro- 
duction will be restricted for a further period of three years, as from the early days 
of last month; and each year the quantity allowed to be produced will, of 
course, be fixed to run parallel with the demand of the trade, so that 
the quantity coming forward may be already required for consumption. 
I may perhaps say here that we have thought it prudent to make forward sales, 
which practically assure our financial position for the twelve months from to-day, 
so that, barring any unforessen accident, we have already secured a status under 
which the financial results of the working for the year which we will lay before you 
twelve months hence will, we expect, be somewhat akin to those we now lay before 
you. There is one point in the report which I think may require just a few words 
of elucidation ; it is as regards the reserve funds. You will observe that we pro- 
pose to write up our machinery reserve to the sum of £7,500; that is to say, we 
are carrying £3,000 to that tund out of our profits ; and you will also observe that 
we propose to carry to our general reserve a sum of £5,000, also out of our profits, 
making our general reserve up to £10,,00. As regards the machinery reserve, we 
should not have felt desirous of making such a large provision except for the fact 

that as the combine now arranged is, of course, only for a period of three years, we 
have thought it prudent, having gone very carefully into the matter with our 
manager, to aim at a diminution in the cost oS ow ay by improving the facilities 
which we possess for working our grounds and bringing the material into the tanks. 
Having regard to the fact that all nitrate properties are, of course, wasting pro- 
perties, and that every company is living upon its corpus, it becomes necessary to 
consider for what length of time the grounds available tor each company may be 
reckoned upon. Well, we have gone very carefully into that subject. We Kee 
had 4 made over all the impurtant sections of our grounds, and they are very 
large. e have had samples taken from 2,000 points on our areas, and therefore 
we speak with some sense of responsibility. No man can say what the limit of 
these grounds may be, because you never can measure precisely the depth to 
which the formation extends or the point at which it terminates; you can only 
get approximate measurements. But upon the approximate measurements made by 
our people, and on a most safe calculation, I venture, on my own responsibility, to say 
here that the officina is capable of a uction, on the basis of our present output, 
for a period of anything from thirty to forty years—certainly more than thirty years. 
I will now conclude by moving: “‘ That the directors’ report and the balance-sheet 
and profit and loss account as at mber 11, 1905, as printed and submitted to 
the shareholders, be, and is hereby, received and adopted ; also, that, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the directors, a balance dividend be paid to make 
the dividends on the ordinary shares up to 30 per cent. per annum, equal to 
£8,200, and a balance dividend be paid to make the dividend on the preference 
shares up to 7o per cent. per annum, equal to £2,300, together £10,500; 
that the machinery reserve account be increased by carrying thereto a sum of 
3,000; that the general reserve be increased by carrying thereto the sum of 
5.000 ; and that the balance be carried forward to the year 1906, viz., £3,637 2s. 8d. 


use. 
. Gamble North seconded the motion, which was put and carried unani- 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months 
ending 30th April, 1906. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


Dr. Cost per ton 
Cost. milled. 
To Mining Expenses— ad 
Mining +» £40,388 15 9 
Deveioping ee 9.023 9 9 
49,412 5 6 17 4975 
Reduction Expenses... ee oe es 11,7357 9 9 4 
General Expenses— 
ine ee oe oe os oo 3,335 12 0 
Head Office .. ee ee oe +. 1,609 19 10 © © 6'809 
65.965 4 1 I 3. 2°93: 
Working Profit .. oe ee ee e+ 18,950 10 10 °o 6 8196 
£54,915 14 Lt 9 11127 
To Interest oe as wa 337 8 2 


£18,950 10 10 


Cr. Value per ton 
Value. milled. 
By Gold Account ee oe 434,915 14 1 11°127 


By Balance Working Profit brought down ee -» £18,950 10 10 
Note.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the 
Transvaal on the Profits for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £1,256. 
The Capital Expenditure for the Quarter has amounted to £30,099 5s. rod. 
Two Tube Mills are working. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months 
ending 30th April, 1906. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


Cest per ton 
Dr. Cost. milled. 
To Mining Expenses— £s 4a Sa € 
Mining os +. £29,770 0 7 
Developing.. oe 700 6 5 
35,830 7 © 15 10°osr 
Reduction Expenses... os ee 12,264 16 5 37383 
General Expenses— 
line .. ee oe 2,939 16 1 © 3°427 
Head Office .. ee oo oe os 0 2 © By32 
19 3 3 1°900 
Working Profit .. ee ee oe es 20,739 5 o 8 rr‘or8 


£74,535 4 4 41 12 0°718 


To Net Profit .. oe os £20,649 6 2 


Cr. 
By Gold Account oe oe oe oe 


Walue perton 
Value. milled. 


12 
— 


++ £20,739 § 1 
ajo rt 


£20,969 6 2 

Note.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
on the Profits for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £1,629. 


The Capita! Expenditure for the Quarter has amounted to £1,449 17s. 1d. 
Two Tube Mills are working. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Quarter ending 
March, 1906. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


By Balance Working Profit brought down os ee ee 


Cost per ton 

Cost. milled. 

Dr. & & sea 
To Mining Expenses os $3,282 14 2 O12 3°535 
Developing ee oe oe 1 6 1 10°653 
Reduction Expenses .. oe 26,587 4 0 o 6 1°619 
General Expenses oe oe 4,323 15 0 o 1°357 
Head Office Expenses .. “ 2,279 18 6°313 
95,153 12 8 I 
Working Profit .. ee ee ee 147,183 3 9 1 13 11°546 
£242,337 6 5 £2 1§ 11°023 
Value per ton 

Value. milled. 

Cr. s s. 
By Gold Account .. ee 242,337 6 2 15 11°023 
Dr. £s. d 
To Interest, Exchange, and Commission aa iets ee a 828 o 7 


Profits Tax (Estimated) ee ee es ‘ ee ee 39,982 2 7 
+ 134,959 10 9 


£148,709 13 

Cr. £ s 

By Balance Working Profit brought down ee oe o ++ 147,183 13 9 
Interest and Sundry Revenue .. 4.2 
£148,709 13 1% 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Machinery and Plant .. ee oo ee 


47,806 3 © 
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WESTERN CANADA. 


This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The List will be OPENED on the 26th day of May, and will CLOSE 
on or before the 30th day of May, 1906. 


THE WESTERN DOMINION COLLIERIES, LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 19co.) 


SHARE CAPITAL - - = £200,000, 
Divided into 200,000 Shares of £1 each, y 
Of which £100,000 will be kept in reserve and will ONLY be issued if required 
for the purposes of conversion of Debentures. 


THE BANK OF MONTREAL, 47 Threadneedle Street, E.C., is authorised to 
,eceive Subscriptions at the price of 98 per cent. for 
£100,000 Six per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures, 
IN DEBENTURES OF £100 EACH, 


Payable as follows :—On Application, £10 ; on Allotment, £18; on 30th June, 
1906, 3 on 31st July, 1906, £35. 
Of the proceeds of this Issue £20,000 will be available for Working Capital. 


Deb will tain provisi enabling holders, if they so desire, to 
conveRT their Debentures into fully paid up Shares of the Company on the rst day 
of July, 1909, at the rate of one Share of £1 for every £t of principal Debenture 
monies surrendered, upon giving not less than three months’ previous notice in 
writing to the Company of their intention so to do and complying with the requisite 

ities. 

The Debentures will be to bearer, but the holder will have the option to register. 
Coupons for interest will be attached to the Debentures, payable in London 
half-yearly on the rst day of January and the 1st day of July in each year. The 
first payment, which will be of a full half-year’s interest, will be made on the rst 
day of January, 1907. 

The bentures will be secured by a Trust Deed, which will provide for a First 
Mortgage, in favour of the Trustees for the Debenture-holders, on all the Freehold 
Properties, Railway, Fixed Plant and Machinery of the Company, and also a first 
floating charge on the undertaking and the other assets of the Company. 

The Debentures outstanding on the rst day of July, r9t2, will be redeemed at 
102 within a period of twenty-five years from that date by Annual Drawings com- 
mencing on the 1st day of July, 1913. The Company, however, reserves the right 
to redeem all or any of the Debentures at any time by purchase in the market at or 
under 102, or at any time after the expiration of the option of conversion on six 
months’ notice at 102. 


Trustees for the Debenture-holders. 
THE TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS AND SECURITIES INSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED, Winchester House, E.C. 
Solicitors for the Trustees. 
SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18 Austin Friars, E.C. 
Directors. 
FRANK HARDCASTLE, J.P., D.L. (Director, Thomas Fletcher & Sons, 
Limited, Colliery Proprietors), 87 Lancaster Gate, W. 
ARCHIBALD GORDON POLLOCK wy 4 Director, London and New 
York Investment Corporation, Limited), 18 St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 
COLIN GEORGE ROSS, J.P. (Director, Gresham Life Assurance Society, 
Limited), 38 Beaufort Gardens, S.W. 
JOHN ROBERT TENNANT (Director, Western Canada Land Company, 
ited), 19 Hanover Square, W. 
Agent in Canada. 
J. SCARVELL CAPE, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
General Manager. 
R. R. TAYLOR, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Bankers. 
THE BANK OF MONTREAL. 


Solicitors. 
HERBERT SMITH, GOSS, KING & GREGORY, 62 London Wall, E.C, 
Auditors. 
GEORGE A. TOUCH & CO., Basildon House, Moorgate Street, E.C., 
Chartered Accountants. 


Secretary and Offices. 
H. BARKER, 6 Old Jewry, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Tue Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring as a going concern and 
working the valuable coal properties owned by the Sours Coal Mines Compa ny, 
Limited, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, below referred to as “‘ The Souris Company,” the 
same bei: situated about 12 miles from Estevan and 4 miles from Bienfait, on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, in the Province of Saskatchewan, about 280 miles west 
of the City of Winnipeg. 

The area of the property owned by the Souris Company is approxi ly as 


with the Railway Company over whose land it partly runs. The Agreement with 
the Railway Company is for a term of fifteen years from the 15th December, 1904, 
but the Com pany has the right of renewal for a farther period of ten years. 

The Company has been successful in retaining the services of the present 
Manager, Mr. R. R. Taylor, for a definite period of two years, and he has inti- 
mated his willingness, if desired by the Directors, to continue as manager for a 
further term of three years. 

The Souris Company commenced operations in 1901, and the net profits of the 
Company for the first year to the 1st May, 1902, on an output of 41,153 tons, 
amounted to £3,339. After providing for depreciation for buildings, plant and 
machinery, the net profits for the last three years and ten months, ending 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1906, averaged £8,826 per annum, the profits for the last ten months of that 
period being £10,775. The above figures are taken from the accounts of the Souris 
Company as certified by Mr. D. A. Pender, C.A., of Winnipeg, the Auditor of the 
Company. 

As the interest on the Debentures will require £6,000 per annum, it will be seen 
that, without taking into account any expansion of the business, the Debenture 
interest is amply covered. 

It will be seen from Mr. Taylor's letter to the Directors of the Anglo-Canadian 
Finance Company, Limited, of the 27th April, 1906, that he is of opinion that, with 
the £20,000 provided by this issue, the output and profits can be greatly increased. 

The information contained above is based upon the rts of Mr. Frank B. 
Smith, Provincial Government Inspector of Mines, Mr. D. B. Dowling, B.Ap.Sc., 
and information supplied by Mr. R. R. Taylor, President of the Souris Coal Mining 
Company, Limited. 

The Vendors to and the Promoters of the Company are the Anglo-Canadian 
Finance Company, Limited, of 6 Old Jewry, E.C., which Company, under the 
Agreement numbered 2 below, agree to transfer the assets and on end of the 
Souris Company above mentioned to the Company in consideration of the sum of 
474,000 in cash, and the allotment and issue of 99,593 fully-paid shares of £1 each 
in the Company. Out of the said purchase price the Vendors are under obligation 
to pay to the Souris Company or its nominees the sum of £51,000 in cash and to 
have allotted or transferred to that Company or its nominees 40,000 fully-paid shares 
of the Company. 

The Company takes over the properties and assets of the Souris Company as a 
going concern, as from the 1st March, 1 The cash and accounts receivable as 
on that date, after deducting the liabilities, amount to £2,704 19s. 1d. 

The preliminary expenses of the Company are estimated to amount to £3,500 in 
addition to the commission for underwriting and brokerage which is stated below. 
The Vendors agree to pay all the preliminary expenses of the Company and broker- 
age (except the underwriting commission) up to the first allotment of Debentures. 
After providing for the cash purchase consideration, and underwriting commission, 
the balance of the proceeds of this issue, which will not be less than £20,000, will 
be available for general development, the carrying out of improvements on the 
property, and for the general purposes of the Company. 

The following particulars are given in accordance with the Companies Act, 
1g00 :— 


“The following Directors are interested in the sale to or promotion of the Com- 
pany to the extent hereinafter mentioned. 

“*A. G. Pollock is the holder of 200 Ordinary and 227 Deferred Shares, and J. R. 
Tennant is the holder of 190 Urdinary Shares and 1,083 Deferred Shares in the 
Anglo-Canadian Finance Company, Limited, out of an issued Capital of 20,000 
Ordinary and 25,000 Deferred Shares.” 

“The Articles of Association provide that the qualification of the Directors shall 
} a holding of 100 shares of the Company, and as to remuneration of Directors as 

follows :— 
_ “85. The Directors shall be entitled, by way of remuneration for their services 
in each year, to a sum calculated at the rate of £100 for each Director for the time 
being, and an additional £100 for the Chairman, and such remuneration (save the 
additional £100 for the Chairman) shall be divided between the Directors in such 
Proportion and manner as they may determine, and in default of such determination 
equally. If any Director shall have served for a portion only of any year, his 
remuneration shall bear the proportion to a full year’s remuneration which the time 
of his service shall bear to a full year. 

“86, A Director may be employed by or hold any office of profit under the Com- 
pany other than that of Auditor of the Company ; and if any Director shall be called 
upon to go or reside abroad on the Company’s business or otherwise perform extra 
services in the United Kingdom or elsewhere, the Board may arrange with such 
Director for such special remuneration for such services, either by way of salary. 
commission or the payment of a stated sum of money, as they shall think fit, an: 
either in addition to or in substitution for his share in the remuneration above pro- 
vided for; and a Director shall be repaid out of the funds of the Company any 
travelling or other expenses properly and necessarily incurred by him in attending 
meetings of the Directors or Members or otherwise on the affairs or in connection 
with the b of the C y- 

“x13. The remuneration of a Managing Director or Managing Directors shall be 
fixed by the Directors, and may be by way of salary, or qpuaieden, or participation 
in profits, or by any or all of those modes; and such remuneration may be in 
addi ition to or in substitution for his or their shares in the ion provided by 
Article 85. 

“117. The Directors may also provide for the management of the affairs of the 
Company in any Colony or Dependency or abroad by the appointment of 
Boards, Advisory Committees or Agencies, or by or through any Corporation or 
firm, or in such other mode as they may deem expedient, and may from time to 
time revoke such appointments, and may fix the remuneration to be paid to such 
Local Boards, Committees or Agents, or any member or members thereof, or such 
Corporation or firm, which remuneration may be by way of salary, or commission, 
or participation in profits, or by any or all of these modes, and may be either in 
addition to or substitution for any share of the remuneration provided by 
Article 85, to which any person appointed in pursuance of the provisions hereof 
may be entitled as a director.” 

* Under Contract No. 2 below mentioned, the Vendors have agreed to under- 
write or procure the underwriting of the present issue of Debentures at a com- 
mission of 4 per cent. The vendors are making sub-underwriting arrangements 
with various parties. 

= The dates of and parties to material contracts are as follows :— 

1. Agreement or Letter of Option, dated the 27th April, x from R. R, 
Taylor, on behalf of the Souris Coal Company, the 
Finance Company, Limited. 

‘2. Agreement, dated the 24th May, 1906, between the Anglo-Canadian Finance 
Company, Limited, of the one part and the Company of the other part. 


follows :—Surface and mineral rights, 1,480 acres ; mineral rights only, 660 acres ; 
surface rights only, 780 acres. Total, 2,920 acres. si - A 

.The estate includes the freehold town site of Taylorton, with the cottages occu- 
pied by the Company’s workmen. 

The soceerty end plant have been reported on by Mr. Frank B. Smith, B.Sc., 
M.E., Provincial Government Inspector of Mines, on behalf of the Anglo-Canadian 
Finance Company, Limited, and a copy of his report, dated roth April, 1906, 
accompanies the Prospectus. From this report it will be seen that the lower 8 feet 
seam is that which is now being worked, and that Mr. Smith is of opinion that it 
will average 8 feet thick over the property, and this on an area of 2,280 acres would 
give a tonnage of 26,265,600. Allowing 25 per cent. for loss in mining, Mr. Smith 
estimates that at the rate of 200,000 tons per year, the life of the Colliery would be 
about 100 years. Mr. Smith describes the coal as true lignite, and his report con- 
tains of the coal as taken by the Geological Survey Department. 

f Since the date of the above Report it has been ascertained that in order to per- 
ect its title to the mineral rights over 140 acres of the area to which Mr. F. Smith 
refers (2,280 acres in all), the Company had to make application to the Government 
and to pay a royalty of 1o cents per ton. Application to this end has now been 
made. In all other respects Messrs. Cameron Phillipps, the Company's 
Solicitors in Winnipeg, report the title to be satisfactory. 

‘ Mr. D. B. Douting, 3.Ap.Se., in a report dated agth April, 1903, on the coal 
out of the Souris River, made to Dr. Robert Bell, acting Director Geological 
we of Canada, attributes to it a total of 10,890 tons to the square acre, or 
1969,600 tons to the square mile, and it will be seen that this practically 
nee, Smith's estimate of the amount of coal within the area of the Souris Com- 

‘The Colliery is connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway at Bienfait by the 
Souris Company’s own line of about five miles in length worked under aqueamans 


‘*3, Agreement dated rsth December, 1904, between the Souris Coal Mining 
pany, Limited, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, relative to the 
construction and working of the branch line of railway referred to above. 

4- Lease dated December, 1904, from the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
to the Souris Coal Mining Company, Limited, of the Bienfait Mine for five years 
from 1st January, 1905, at a yearly rental of 5 cents per ton, with a minimum 
4,000 dollars per annum.” 

Acopy of the M d of A 

pectus. 

A brokerage of 1 per cent. will be paid to Brok i 
and allotted on forms bearing their 

Copies of the Contracts above mentioned, the plans referred to in Mr. Smith's 
Report, the draft Trust Deed and form of Debenture, and the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association can be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors of the Company 
at any time between the hours of rr and 4 each day whilst the list is oven. 
for be the Form, and should be for- 

with a remittance for the amount payable on application, to the Bank of 
M al, 47 Threadneed] Street, London, EC. 

In case the amount allotted is less than that applied for, the balance of the 
application money will be applied towards payment of the amount due on allot- 
ment, and any excess wil! be returned tothe applicant. Failure to pay any instal- 
ment when due will render the allotment liable to cancellation, and all previous 
payments to forfeiture. 

pplication will be made for a Special Settlement in and official quotation of the 
Debentures in 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at th: of the ° 

675 


is printed, and forms part of the 
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A LIST A LIST 
OF OF 
NEW BOOKS NEW BOOKS 
CORNISH SAINTS AND SINNERS 
ey: HENRY HARRIS, Author of “‘ The ” With 74 Drawings 
RAVEN- —;> Crown 8 vo. 6s. 


Jerome K. Jerome's" Three Men in a Boat’ there has been 
nothing more genuinely humorous .. Mr, L. Raven-Hill's 
characteristic lly spirite “Al who know Cornwall 


THE YOUNG O'BRIENS 
A Novel by the Author of “‘ Elizabeth's Children” and ‘‘ Helen Alliston.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Indubitably fascinating . work of the greatest charm.” 


Morninc Leaver. 
THE UNDYING PAST 
A Novel by HERMANN Translated by Beatrice 
Crown 8vo. 

“A study which be side by side with ‘Regina and which 
proves Sudermann to be a careful, acute, and psychologist. She is, 
in truth, a modern Cleopatra, a woman who revels in emotion of kind, 
who is on 2 7 ifthe fancy suite her, not hypocritically, but because the pre 
ty demands religio ligion ; whe is full of remorse, as thengh 

were, in a moralist, and, at the same time, equally passionate and 
sensual ; a creature to whom a theatrical situation is the one breath of her 


nostrils . and all the time, to all those who look upon her, she preserves 
her childlike face, her caressing voice, her pathetic smile, as elon in reality 
she belonged to the elect 4 womanhood, if she tried, become a 
veri saint.” —Mr. W. Courtney, i in Darcy TELeGcRaPn. 
THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD 

By Mrs. JOHN LANE. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fourth Edition. 
THE HOUSE BY. THE BRIDGE 

A Novel by M. G. EASTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE NEWELL "FORTUNE 


A Novel by MANSFIELD BROOKS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GREATER INCLINATION 
By EDITH WHARTON, Author of “The House of Mirth.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [New Edition. 


MOORISH REMAINS IN SPAIN 
Being a Brief Record of the Arabian Cones and Occupation of the 
Peninsula, with a particular Account of the Mohammedan Architecture 
and Decoration in the cities of Cordova, Seville and Toledo. ot 
A. F. CALVERT, Author of “ The Alhambra,” “* Life of Cervan' 
With 84 Coloured Plates, 200 Black-and-White 
s. Crown 4to. 42s. net. 
\ This is ome of the books to which a simply literary review cannot 
to do justice... . We would gladly give a more effective vas 
many beauties. 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE 
ARCHITECTURE & THE ALLIED ARTS 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects, Member of the Society of London, Fellow of the 
R Geographical Society. ith 60 Illustrations reproduced from 


“Fine admirably illustrated. "We do not remember any in 
HISTORIC DRESS, 1607-1800 


With an Introductory Chapter on Docs in the S and French 
Settlements in Florida and Louisiana. ELISABE MCCLELLAN. 
Illustrated in Colour, Pen-and-Ink, by =. B. 
Sree. Together with, and Reproductions from, Photographs of 
‘In a word, it is impos. to e ly ss wi 
which a most arduous task has been performed. . - The work is of great 
practical value both to the art student and to the costumier.” —STUDIO. 


BOMBAY DUCKS 
An Account of some of the E s and Beasts fou 
Naturalist’s El Dorado. By DOU' B.A., F.Z.S. ee 
With numerous Illustrations reproduced from Photographs by ‘Captain 
Fayrer, I.M.S. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE WiLD FLOWERS OF SELBORNE 


By the Rev. Canon VAUGHAN. Illustrated. 


THE MIRROR OF THE CENTURY 
By WALTER FREWEN LORD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 
“Mr. Lord's studies of twelve novelists .. . are fresh, lively, provocative, 
caustic, vigorous. "—Mr. James, Dovatas, i in STAR. 
“A work of vast erudition and ch." —WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


POINTS OF VIEW 


8vo. 
Mr. Clavenes sincere thanks for a 
deat in’ its character." —Mr. TIGHE ‘Horxins, i in Dairy CHRonicLe. 


AUGUSTINE THE MAN 


A Poetic Play by AMELIE RIVES (Princess T: pied ee a 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author after a Drawing by the 
of Granby. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SONGS TO A SINGER oTner verses 


By Rosa Newmarcnu. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


\ JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London & New vat 


HURST 


NEW BOOKS. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 21s. net. With numerous Illustrations 
from Photographs taken especially for this Book. 


PORFIRIO DIAZ, seven Times President of Mexico, 
By Mrs, ALEC TWEEDIE, Author of ‘‘ Mexico as I Saw It,” &c. 


In 1 vol. demy 4to. cloth, gilt top, containing 41 full-page Illustrations 
in Colour and 36 in Black and White, reproduced from the 
finest known specimens. £2 2s. net. 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF ENGLISH 
PORCELAIN, 1744-1850. By W. Moore BInns, Director of 
Furnivals’ Limited, and late Art Director of the Royal Porcelain 
Works, Worcester. 


New Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. containing all the Text and 
most of the Illustrations, 10s. 


LHASA. By Percevat Lanpon. 


Second Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with numerous IIlustrations, 
net. 


SIX YEARS AT THE RUSSIAN COURT. 


Personal Experiences. By M. EAGAR. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with.numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE AND FURNITURE 
MAKERS OF THE 18TH CENTURY. By 


HURST & BLACGKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 
EacH IN 1 VOLUME, PRICE 6s. 


THE GRIP OF FEAR. By Sypney H. 


BURCHELL, Author of ‘‘ Mistress of the Robes,” &c. 


LAW, NOT JUSTICE. By Fiorence Warnen, 


Author of ‘* The House on the Marsh,” &c. 


The SWEETEST SOLACE. By Joun Ranpat, 


Author of ‘* Pacifico,” &c. 


THE PREY OF THE STRONGEST. By 


Morey Roserts, Author of ‘‘ Rachael Marr,” &c. 


A YOUNG MAN FROM THE COUNTRY. 


By Madame ALBANESI, Author of ‘‘ The Brown Eyes of Mary,” 
&e. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WICKED. By 
QueEvux, Author of ‘‘The Man from Downing 


JIMMY QUIXOTE. By T. Gatton, Author 


of ** Tatterley,” &c. 


THE FLOWER OF FRANCE. By Justin 


Huntiy McCartuy, Author of ‘‘ If I were King,” &c. 


THE BLACK CUIRASSIER. By Puuip 


STEVENSON, Author of ‘‘ A Gendarme of the King,” &c. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF EUGENE VALMONT. 


By RoBerT Barr, Author of ‘‘ A Prince of Good Fellows.” 


NEW EDITIONS AT SIXPENCE. 
DORRIEN OF CRANSTON. By Bertram 


MITFORD. 


MARIAN SAX. By Madame Acpanyesi. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. By Dr. GeorcE 


MACDONALD. 
182 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


= Ww P the Office, 33 Southampton 
Printed for the Srottiswoops & Co. Lrp., 5 Ni E.C., and Published Reematp EBSTER PAGE at 
Proprietors by TD., Seem, 


Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent 


—Saturday, 2% May, 1906. 
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